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}UPWARDS OF THIRTY YEARS 


entry as the ship sailed slowly up the Delaware. Another long, rough crossing 
from England was completed. 

On deck a young man, barely twenty-four, peered into the gathering darkness. 
He motioned somewhat impatiently, as if to push aside the scattered snowflakes and 
the darkness, to get a better view—his first—of the growing town of Philadelphia. 

The young man was George Whitefield, already famous in England as an evan- 
gelist. Three years earlier he had preached his first sermon, in Gloucester Cathedral, 
a sermon which the people of Gloucester would long remember. (A formal com- 
plaint had been lodged with the Bishop bright and early on Monday morning, that 
“fifteen persons were driven mad by his sermon.” “I hope,” replied the Bishop, “the 
madness may not be forgotten before another Sunday.” ) 

Whitefield smiled at the memory of those past three years—years of preaching 
to people in the fields, to the consternation of the Established Church, preaching 
to people who would not come near a church building. 

Let’s see...it was just seven months ago, almost to the day, that his older friend 
John Wesley had finally agreed to accompany him on a fields preaching engage- 
ment. He could still recall Wesley's initial opposition to the idea—“‘All my life I’ve 
been so careful to do everything decently and in order. Why, I must confess that | 
almost consider the saving of souls a sin if it isn’t done in a church. But I'll give it 
a try.” 

And so the two men had approached the little hill just outside Bristol at four 
o'clock that spring Sunday afternoon. “I submit myself to be considered vile” was 
Wesley’s half-joking, half-serious remark. 


Bes: November 2, Anno Domini 1739.” The master began his final log 








But Whitefield remembered how the older man’s 
attitude had suddenly changed when he saw the 
three thousand people silently waiting for spiritual 
food. And then Wesley began to speak: “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor. . .” 

As a result of that Sunday afternoon in April, 
Wesley had been thoroughly converted to the out- 
door ministry which was Whitefield’s way of reach- 
ing the unchurched masses. And despite general 
opposition among the clergy to field preaching, 
Wesley and his followers were now preaching to 
tens of thousands in fields and prisons, to the poor, 
the oppressed, to those who found no hope in the 
comfortably established church. 


But now, for Whitefield, a new life seemed to 
be opening up. Wesley had gone from Georgia in 
the Colonies to England; Whitefield was on his 
way from England to Georgia. This new life would 
be far different from the settled life in England. 

Settled life?—-Whitefield turned from the hope- 
less task of seeing through the darkness and re- 
signed himself to wait until the following morn- 
ing for a good look at Philadelphia. 

It had hardly been a settled life. Not since that 
second year at Oxford, when he had been invited 
to the “Holy Club.” He could scarce remember 
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who had first invited him to meet with the little 
group of Christians, considered fanatical by their 
fellow students. Nor could he remember what had 
led him to accept the invitation—certainly his pre- 
vious life as the son of a public house keeper had 
not disposed him toward Christian faith. But as 
he turned toward his cabin he silently thanked God 
that through those Christians at Oxford he had 
been converted. 

Now he was on his way to a new field of service, 
a parish and orphanage in Savannah, Georgia. 
Philadelphia was merely a stopping place, although 
he had heard so much of the Quaker settlement 
that he would not have missed the week he planned 
to spend there. Besides, he had been invited to 
hold meetings at Christ Church. 

“Mr. Whitefield,” came a cry as he entered the 
cabin, “‘we’re about to dock.” 

The following day Whitefield’s host, Rev. Richard 
Peters, Rector of Christ Church, took the young 
English evangelist on a sight-seeing trip around 
Philadelphia and its outlying sections. During 
their leisurely walk the two men discussed recent 
reports of God’s reviving work in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, and the way He was using his 
servant Jonathan Edwards. 

On Sunday Whitefield greatly stirred the large 
congregation at Christ Church by his preaching, 
which continued eyery day the following week. 

After a brief visit to New York (where he was 
not permitted to preach in Trinity Church) White- 
field left for Savannah. The winter months were 
busy ones as he became acquainted with the peo- 


ple and problems of his new parish and orphanage. ~ 


In the spring of 1740 George Whitefield returned 
north to Philadelphia, only to find that he was no 
longer welcomed by Mr. Peters, and Christ Church 
was not open to his ministry. 

One man who had heard him on his previous 
visit to Philadelphia, and had been attracted by 
the young man’s sincerity and eloquence, was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Franklin—thirty-four years old at 
the time—was disturbed by the turn of events 
which now denied the citizenry of Philadelphia the 
young evangelist’s ministry. When Whitefield came 
into his print shop to give him copies of some ser- 
mons to print, Franklin did not hesitate to express 
his opinion of such an attitude on the part of the 
rector and the church. 

“Surely something should — and can — be done 
about it,” Franklin concluded. 
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A subsequent visit to Philadelphia by Whitefield 
did not improve the situation, although the “fields” 
preacher spoke to large crowds in the outdoors 
when the weather permitted. But since the weather 
was frequently too wet or too cold for such meet- 
ings, Franklin continued to ponder the problem 
and possible solutions. 


By this time the problem was a much greater 
one, for even if Christ Church had opened its doors 
to Whitefield, the crowds were far too large to be 
accommodated in the church. 


Benjamin Franklin’s concern over the situation 
was the more surprising since he made no pretense 
of being a Christian. Nine years before he first 
met Whitefield, Franklin had written down some 
of his opinions about God and religion. Some of 
these thoughts were: 

That there is one God, who made all things. 

That he governs the world by his providence. 

That he ought to be worshipped by adoration, 
prayer, and thanksgiving. 

But that the most acceptable service of God 
is doing good to man. 

—Nowhere in Franklin’s deistic credo did Jesus 
Christ appear, nor was there a recognition of God’s 
plan of redemption through the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ—the message which 
Whitefield preached. 

Finally the solution came to Franklin, a man 
who never seemed to be deterred by knotty prob- 
lems. Closing his print shop early, Franklin hur- 
ried to other shops and homes until he had con- 
vinced a number of other men that his plan was 
both reasonable and practical. 

Franklin later wrote of the plan and its success 
in the following words: “The building of a house 
to meet in was no sooner proposed, and persons 
appointed to receive contributions, but sufficient 
sums were soon received to procure the ground 
and erect the building, which was one hundred 
feet long and seventy broad . . . The work was 
carried on with such spirit as to be finished in a 
much shorter time than could have been expected.” 

By this time another winter was well on its way, 
and Whitefield arrived for a brief visit. He had 
become reconciled to the lack of a place in which 
to preach, and planned only to see a few of his 
friends before heading south to Savannah. What 
was his surprise to find a new meeting house, built 
especially for his preaching. The people were so 
eager to hear him, and he to preach, that White- 
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field records the result in his Journal entry for 
November 9, 1740: “Preached in the morning to 
several thousands, in a house built since my last 
departure from Philadelphia. It was never preached 
in before. The roof is not yet up, but the people 
raised a convenient pulpit, and boarded the bot- 
tom.” 

Doubtless Franklin’s action on behalf of White- 
field had a lot to do with the friendship which 
sprang up between the two men and continued 
until Whitefield’s death. 

Not that the two men always agreed. Of course 
they were poles apart on theology, but even in 
other matters they occasionally did not see eye to 
eye. Franklin did not approve of the location of 
Whitefield’s orphanages in Georgia, “then destitute 
of materials and workmen, and it was proposed to 
send them from Philadelphia at a great expense. 
I thought it would have been better to have built 
the house here, and brought the children to it. This 
I advised; but Whitefield was resolute in his first 
project, rejected my counsel, and I therefore re- 
fused to contribute. 

“| happened soon after to attend one of his ser- 
mons, in the course of which I perceived he in- 
tended to finish with a collection. I silently re- 
solved he should get nothing from me. I had, in 
my pocket, a handful of copper money, three or 
four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As 
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he proceeded I began to soften, and concluded to 
give the coppers. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me ashamed of that, and determined me to 
give the silver; and he finished so admirably, that 
I emptied my pocket wholly into the collection dish, 
gold and all.” 

Shortly afterward Whitefield left for Savannah. 
During the long and difficult trip he still found 
time to write a warm letter to his friend, Franklin. 
In the course of the letter Whitefield wrote, “I do 
not despair of your seeing the reasonableness of 
Christianity. Apply to God; be willing to do the 
divine will, and you shall know it.” 

During the next several years Whitefield occa- 
sionally stopped for brief visits in Philadelphia, 
on his way to minister, at Jonathan Edwards’ in- 
vitation, in Northampton or Boston; or on his way 
to England or New York. Each time he came 
meetings were held in the (for those days) large 
meeting house. And many Philadelphians became 
Christians through Whitefield’s ministry. 

Not so Franklin, who continued to be a con- 
firmed deist. Yet the friendship between the in- 
creasingly important printer and the evangelist 
continued. Each was thoroughly acquainted with 
the other’s religious beliefs; and one man was in- 
tent upon bringing the other to a Greater Friend, 
Jesus Christ. 


By 1743 Franklin was beginning to have a grow- 
ing concern within his own family. His son Wil- 
liam was now twelve years old, but educational 
facilities were lacking in Philadelphia. Never a 
man to accept the status quo with resignation, 
Franklin began to agitate for an academy to be 
established—and as might be supposed, the burden 
largely fell upon his shoulders. 

Franklin discussed the academy with everyone, 
including his friend Whitefield. The evangelist 
encouraged him in the plan, and when the academy 
was finally established its first home was the build- 
ing which had been erected nine years before for 
Whitefield’s evangelistic meetings. No one was hap- 
pier over this development than Whitefield, who 
had only one concern which he expressed in a 
letter to Franklin a few months after the academy 
began its sessions: “I think there wants something 
of Christ in it, to make it as useful as I would 





desire it might be.” 


That academy was the origin of the University | 


of Pennsylvania, and in the center of today’s cam- 
pus stands a statue of George Whitefield with this 
inscription: “The University of Pennsylvania held 
its first sessions in a building erected for his con- 
gregations, and was aided by his collections, guided 
by his counsel and inspired by his life.” 

During the next few years Benjamin Franklin 
was increasingly recognized as a good and wise 
man throughout the Colonies. George Whitefield’s 
work in the Georgia orphanages and his frequent 
preaching took more and more of his time, so that 
the two men had infrequent contact. However they 
carried on a correspondence faithfully over the 
years. The following letter from Whitefield to 
Franklin, written on a summer day thirteen years 
after their friendship began, was typical of one 
side of this correspondence: 

I find that you grow more and more famous 
in the learned world. As you have made a pret- 
ty considerable progress in the mysteries of 
electricity, I would now humbly recommend to 
your diligent unprejudiced pursuit and study the 
mystery of the new birth. It is a most important, 
interesting study, and when mastered, will richly 
answer and repay you for all your pains. One 
hath solemnly declared that without it “we can- 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” You will ex- 
cuse the freedom. I must have something of 
Christ in all my letters. I am a yet willing pil- 
grim for His Great Name’s sake, and [| trust a 
blessing attends my poor feeble labours. 
Whitefield frequently was invited to speak at the 

academy, and after one of those times—1764, when 
he spoke at the opening of a new term—the Oxford 
graduate described the new institution as “one of 
the best regulated institutions in the world.” 

On September 30, 1770, the friendship of thirty- 
one years was ended—or interrupted, as Whitefield 
prayed up to the end—by Whitefield’s death in New 
England. When the sad news reached Philadelphia 
on October 9, the church bells were muffled. And 
the sorrowing Franklin wrote: “I knew him inti- 
mately upwards of thirty years. His integrity, dis- 
interestedness [in personal gain], and indefatigable 
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THE HURRICANE’S 


WARNING 


BY ARTHUR F. GLASSER 


\) people, perhaps most, regard communism 
as the pivotal issue of our day. They consider this 
the age of Marxism and its crusade for world 
revolution. 

But in reality there is a movement in today’s 
world that is far deeper and much wider then the 
apparently ubiquitous communist movement. For 
instance, what was behind the so-called communist 
“liberation” of China? Why did they win so easily? 
What was behind the recent Mau-Mau unrest among 
the Kikuyu people in Kenya, East Africa? Be- 
hind the instability of the Argentine? Behind 
Colonel Nasser and the mounting Israeli-Arab ten- 
sion in the Near East? Behind Nehru’s anti-colonial, 
anti-Western neutralism? Behind the genuine wel- 
come extended to Krushchev and Bulganin by the 
masses of Asia’s sub-continent during their recent 
tour in the interest of Soviet good-will and anti- 
Western hate? 

About a year ago, Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi 


of Iran called a special session of the Premier’s 
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Cabinet. To the fearful officials who were sum- 
moned into his presence he gave the following 
abrupt challenge: 

“T want you to make a revolution in this country. 
I want a revolution. I believe we have to make it 
before others seize the chance to make one. If we 
don’t, they will. If you cannot perform the heavy 
task I assign you, I will fire you!”? 

Why did the Shah of Iran make such startling 
demands? Because he is aware—as millions are— 
that revolution, social revolution, is in the air, 
in the thinking of people throughout the world to- 
day.” Arnold Toynbee, the noted British historian, 
has observed that this dawning hunger of the masses 
for revolutionary change is one of the most signifi- 
cant factors in a proper understanding of the world- 
wide crisis of our time. These numerous peoples 
of the earth, who have suffered so pathetically and 
pointlessly for centuries, are beginning to realize 
that their misery, poverty, sickness, and their harsh, 
grinding circumstances are altogether unnecessary. 
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And they are also beginning to realize that they are 
numerically strong enough to rise up and demand 
that something be done to solve their basic social 
needs. 

The world is in social revolution: this is today’s 
dominant characteristic. People in the “colonial,” 
“backward” areas of the world have heard of the 
capitalistic West. Many have seen films, some have 
read books; all have listened to speeches in the 
marketplaces, to conversations in dark alleyways. 

“Why,” they ask, “should America be so wealthy 
when we are so poor?” “How is it that the average 
Englishman appears to live such a comfortable 
life?” “Why is it that in our country the wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of so few?” “Why is it 
that while these wealthy white races ruled over us 
they did not make serious efforts to help us?” 

Then too, they have sensed the corruption of 
their local governments, forever talking of reform 
and yet doing nothing about it. In all probability 
during the last decade there has hardly been an 
election held anywhere in the “restless” areas of the 
earth without some candidate’s enthusiastically 
thumping for land reform; but as yet no non-com- 
munist nation has seriously tried to redistribute the 
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land among the people.* Hence the growing rest- 
lessness among the people and a world impatiently 
clamoring for social reform. 

COMMUNISM AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

Masses of people are demanding immediate and 
radical changes. They want to attain an economic 
and social paradise in their own generation. They 
cry out to their leaders, “We want action! Don’t 
tell us to wait. Look at the Soviet Union. Thirty 
or forty years ago Russia was a poor, backward 
nation. Today, after one brief generation and des- 
pite a most devastating war, the Soviet Union has 
become the second-most-powerful nation in the 
world. They have abolished illiteracy, class dis- 
tinctions, unemployment, social injustice and inade- 
quate food distribution. If you our leaders will not 
help us, the Soviet Union will!” 

Now we Americans have a tendency to reply, 
“Those poor people are deceived by Moscow. Its 
propaganda is just one terrible lie. Russia doesn’t 
have a classless society. Communism really hasn’t 
solved the problems of poverty and injustice.” 

But there is little point in trying to expose all 
the lies in communist propaganda. It is painfully 
true that the peoples of the world little care for 
American efforts to “set the record straight.” To 
them the Soviet Union is a harbinger of hope 
because its common people do indeed participate in 
its government. To them the Soviet Union spells 
equality of opportunity. Do not laugh at their 
naivete. We must not forget that in World War 1 
“most of the communist generals who out-maneu- 
vered and defeated the German general staff were 
sons of serfs, workers and small peasants.”* There 
can be no doubt of the enormous widening of the 
base from which the elite have been received. 

And communist propaganda is attractive. It is 
optimistic. They preach that by “scientific vio- 
lence” the evils that are present in modern society 
can be destroyed forever. They are hopeful. They 
express their faith in humanity’s ability to solve 
its own problems, to guide its own destiny into the 
uplands of unbroken social and material progress. 
Hence communism has the ability to enlist enthu- 
siasts in its cause. Its red flag calls all mankind 
into one glorious brotherhood of joint participation 
in a great world-wide movement for the emancipa- 
tion of the human race. It bestows upon its fol- 
lowers a sense of purpose in life, a subtle conviction 
that the very movement of history lies within com- 
munistic control. Its propaganda is attractive to 
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both thinkers and activists: it has a philosophical 
basis and a hard, specific program of action with 
well-defined goals. Those who have never felt 
the force of its propaganda are those who are ut- 
terly indifferent to the contemporary needs of their 
fellow men. 

Communism, then, is the one force in the world 
today that is successfully capitalizing on the wide- 
spread hunger for social reform. In this connection 
astute Indian observers have stated: “Communism 
is not the same as the social revolution which is 
shaking . . . our complacent world of traditional 
values. Nor have communists brought it about. 
What the communists claim to do is to explain the 
revolution and to have the right of leading it to a 
successful end.’”® 

That communism is an evil system, that it com- 
pletely betrays the social revolution once it gains 
control of a country, that it is one of the most 
oppressive tyrannies yet created by man—all these 
and a hundred other indictments could be stated 
and demonstrated, but such would not be within 
the scope of this discussion. 

But is there any good in communism? The 
Roman Catholic Church completely condemns it, 
and has determined to combat it on all its fronts 
and in all respects: spiritual, ideological, political. 
Is this the correct attitude to take? What should 
be our considered, Christian attitude to this terrible 
system of oppression? Should we categorically con- 
demn everything about communism and go about 
our Christian witness as though it did not exist? 
Should we hide our heads in the sands of our own 
petty concerns and put our faith in the H-Bomb to 
keep the communists from our shores? 

Some American Christians are secretly disturbed 
by the mounting power of this menace and are 
eagerly listening to any Bible teacher who will 
reassure them that the Rapture will indeed take 
place before the Tribulation comes! 


I used to regard communism as “just another 
one of those things.” Of course it was all of the 
devil. Why bother about it? Then I went to China. 
I wanted to reach the Chinese for Christ. I wanted 
to help in the vast task of bringing those people 
under the sound of the gospel. I wanted to help 
train its Christians for their task of evangelizing 
China’s millions. In the course of ministering in 
China I visited both universities and prisons and 
God blessed His Word in each; but in both I met 


the communists, especially in the prisons. Prisons 
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crowded with university students—strong, defiant, 
contemptuous—so sure that their cause would win 
out in the end. And in the end we missionaries 
were driven out by the wearers of the Red Star. 

But before we were driven out of China we were 
enrolled for a season in the Lord’s School. His 
very control of our circumstances brought us all 
to a dead stop. We all had time to sit and think, 
to ponder and pray. And during:this period He 
made us His pupils. He dealt with us about the 
world in which we live, about the Christians with 
whom we had fellowship in China, about the Church 
we had planted there, about the communist state 
in its controversy with the visible church — and 
about ourselves as His representatives in that needy 
land. It was a very salutary, though painful, ex- 
perience. What did we learn? 

Our first lesson was the necessity for rethinking 
our Christian convictions in the light of contem- 
porary events. 

Since the communist movement embraces and 
promulgates a total way of life, there is an im- 
pingement of its dogmas on all the convictions that 
Christians hold dear. Communism in its basic hos- 
tility to the major elements of “The Christian View 
of God and the World” unconsciously demands that 
the Christian rethink and reaffirm his total faith. 
Communist arguments often appear plausible when 
first encountered. They conflict sharply with the 
clear statements of the infallible Word of God. 
Which way of looking at things is right? 

Today, behind Iron and Bamboo Curtains, Chris- 
tians are obliged—by the very pressure of their 
harsh circumstances to restudy and reaffirm their 
basic convictions. All this is to the good. God 
never approves obscurantism, even Christian ob- 
scurantism. Christians should be realists. They 
should face the ugliest of facts, and search the 
Scriptures daily for God’s answer. 


The communist movement is an intellectual, dy- 
namic movement. Its peoples are forced to master 
its dogmas and bring their thinking into the latest 
“party line.” How often were we missionaries in 
China challenged by observing communists—sol- 
diers, students, merchants, farmers—sitting in their 
circles, holding their “self-criticism” meetings, lis- 
tening to instruction, examining publicly their 
thoughts and conduct in the light of the high stand- 
ards of their communist dogma, and frankly ap- 
praising their impressions of one another’s outward 
conduct. 





This constant emphasis of the communist on 
study, on self-examination, and on openness with 
others is very rebuking to the Christian. In this 
revolutionary age Christians can no longer allow 
their pastors and teachers to do their thinking for 
them. They must know their Bibles. They must 
give themselves no rest until their lives are brought 
into line with what they believe. They must be 
broken before their fellow Christians, be quick to 
admit their own shortcomings, and be willing to 
accept the judgment of their brethren on their 
own lives. 

Our second lesson during those days under com- 
munism in China was the challenge to rediscover 
the Biblical function of the local church. 


Communists are not individualists. In fact, their 
system has no place for individualism. Their basic 
unit is the local group. And since they recognize 
the potential power and effectivenesss of the group, 
they utilize it to the full to accomplish their pro- 
gram. We were constantly impressed with their 
teamwork, their ability to accomplish much by 
means of a disciplined few. 


And we began to wonder what provision God 
had made for the function of the Christian group. 
It came almost as a shock—the shock of a new dis- 
covery—when we rediscovered the function God 
has always intended for the local church in His 
program. We discovered that American individu- 
alism had subtly entered into our Christian think- 
ing, so that there was widespread ignorance of the 
part the local group of believers, as a group, should 
play in the life of the local community. We became 
convinced that the ministry of bearing, of sharing, 
of laboring together, of listening—these and many 
other aspects of vital, Christian group living must 
be rediscovered if the Church is to fulfill its des- 
tiny in a revolutionary age. 

Being a Christian is more than believing a few 
theological principles, accepting a Plan of Salva- 
tion. A Christian is one who has surrendered his 
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The Hydrogen Bomb, 
A pretty toy? 
The Devil shook his head. 


I still prefer 
The human heart, he said. 


—Punch 





life to Christ, his Lord; and who has taken his 
place in the local group of believers over whom 
the Lord presides and whose corporate life and wit- 
ness He directs. The Christian Church should be 
a world within this present evil world, a world 
whose basic principle is love. 

And since, in the communist persecution of the 
Christian Church, many of the highly trained evan- 
gelical leaders were removed by one subterfuge or 
another, we discovered anew the weakness of a 
local church if it is built around one trained man. 
All believers should understand that they should 
study their Bibles, exercise their individual gifts 
of exhortation, administration, teaching, etc., so 
that if one is cut down, there are always others 
ready to take his place. The distinction between 
clergy and laity should be removed. No one is 
called just to listen and remain passive in his Chris- 
tian experience. All are called to follow Christ and 
become actively involved with Him in His task of 
fishing for men.® 

Logically our next lesson concerned the neces- 
sity for re-defining “Christian service.” To many, 
Christian service has been regarded as “activity 
at the local church.” The popular idea is that a 
Christian should be only a “mouth,” a witness for 
Christ. We came to feel that this view must be re- 
examined in the light of the Word of God. At first 
this seemed quite unnecessary. Of course everyone 
knows that there is more to Christian service than 
just talking. Did not Christ take a towel, gird Him- 
self, and wash the disciples’ feet? 

In China, all too often there were national Chris- 
tians who absorbed a sort of “missionary com- 
pound mentality.” They had a tendency to live in 
almost cultural seclusion from the surrounding 
neighborhood. Their churches, as a result, seemed 
to be completely indifferent to contemporary events. 
Such Christians did not regard the problems of 
society as their concern. They preached a theo- 
logical message, but made little attempt to relate 
that message to the needs of people as people. 
People were regarded only as souls, not as human 
beings in need. Hence, when revolution burst upon 
them, they were as “ineffective spectators.” 

But is not the New Testament priesthood to 
which all Christians belong called upon to offer 
continually the sacrifice of “doing good?” (Hebrews 
13:15, 16). Should not Christians seek avenues of 
opportunity whereby they may actively demonstrate 
the love of God to men? Why should they let the 
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communists do all the talking against racial preju- 
dice, against illiteracy, against poverty and oppres- 
sion of one form or another? Cannot Christians 
show forth, in a quiet, loving way, that God has 
made mankind of one blood? Cannot Christians 
take upon themselves the task of teaching people to 
read and write? Cannot Christians help the poor? 
Should not Christians seek to speak forth against 
any of those things in their communities that are 
unfair and unjust? Why must they remain so in- 
different? Why can they not by this larger witness 
to the love and holiness of God point men the more 
effectively to Jesus Christ, “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world?” 

We also rethought our missionary strategy. 

It is always painful to have one’s work evaluated 
for what it is actually worth. To be called upon to 
witness one’s work pass through the fires of testing 
is never edifying to one’s flesh! Yet we experienced 
this in China, 

At first we evangelicals were quite optimistic 
over the future of the Church in China. Rather 
smugly we expected that the liberals would wilt, 
and that the evangelicals would stand true. As to 
the liberals, there was the expected rush of some 
for the communist band-wagon. An accurate, highly 
regarded Christian observer stated that “Christian 
liberalism turned itself easily, too easily, into Chris- 
tian-communist liberalism in China.”’ They had 
no Biblical grounding in the sinfulness of the human 
heart, in the need for personal regeneration, and in 
the inability of man to establish a Utopia on the 
earth. They made no attempt to stem the tide of 
pagan thought that swirled about them. Soon such 
liberals were completely identified with that pagan 
thought. 


Occasionally, however, well-taught evangelical 
Chinese proved to be disappointing in their wit- 
ness. The instinct to survive was strong and drove 
them to a serious compromise of their Christian 
position. Later some recovered from the initial 
communist storm, and showed signs of real repent- 
ance and life. But all this caused considerable 
heart-searching. Why had there been these failures? 
What lessons were being brought to our attention? 

First, we found, holding mere orthodox beliefs 
does not automatically guarantee that a man will 
be able to stand courageously for Christ in the 
hostile atmosphere of a totalitarian state. Moral 
courage does not automatically accompany intellec- 
tual belief. Moral courage is the issue of a life of 
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IMPORTANT DEGREES 


THIS MAN is not chosen out of an earthly, but out 
of the heavenly university, the Church of Christ 
. . . He hath taken these three heavenly degrees, 
to wit, union with Christ, the anointing of the 
Spirit, and experiences of the temptations of Sa- 
tan, which do more to fit a man for that mighty 
work of preaching the gospel than all university 
learning and degrees that can be had.—spoken of 
John Bunyan by Burton, his pastor. 


obedience, a life of disciplined fellowship and com- 
munion with God. 

Then too, the whole experience was a complete 
vindication of the indigenous principles laid down 
by the Apostle Paul in the New Testament. Where 
foreign funds had not been used to support Chris- 
tian students and pastors, spiritual life was more 
vigorous. Churches in which foreigners had exer- 
cised no control were the ones which better weath- 
ered the storm. Where the church’s pattern of 
worship and its physical plant were more Chinese, 
the accusations of their being centers of imperial- 
istic influence were less severe. During the whole 
period of stress and strain, it was quite apparent 
that the day of the paternalistic attitude of the 
foreigner in his approach to the missionary prob- 
lem was dead and gone. 


But although we missionaries learned this lesson, 
our misgivings nonetheless continued as to our 
methodology. Why, for instance, had we not used 
literature so extensively as the communists? Why 
had we not prepared the Christian student class 
to meet more vigorously the challenge of Marx’s 
pseudo-scientific materialism? Why had we not 
sought to reach all classes of people? Why had 
the laboring class in the large cities not been 
reached? Truly, the missionary force left China 
with many heart-searchings, many regrets, not a 
few secret tears. 


But we also rediscovered the sovereign purpose 
of God. 

And, in the face of all the regrets, there was com- 
fort in the fact that our God is Sovereign. All who 
witnessed the closing months of foreign witness in 
China were impressed again and again with God’s 
mighty power. That He was at work was apparent 
on every side. 


Our God is the God of history. In the past He 
has raised up bitter and nasty nations to try His 
(Continued on page 30, column 1) 





By ISOBEL KUHN 


1. ALMOST all the great continents of the world, 
the human race has pushed its weaker members 
back. Civilized nations have come in and taken 
the good farming land from the aborigines, push- 
ing them back into the unwanted wild mountain 
regions where no human being would willingly 
choose to live. 

These remote mountainous areas are the back 
cupboards of the human race, cupboards where un- 
wanted things for which there is no room are 
pushed back, are forgotten, and accumulate in 
silence. 

Pushed out of sight, these tribes have been for- 
gotten by a world which rushes on with its civili- 
zation. Their very existence has been forgotten, 
and only when politics suddenly plays a spotlight 
on these tribes are they remembered—remembered 
in the light of their new importance — and their 
friendship is sought. Often the seeking comes too 
late. 

In 1942 we were working among the Lisu tribe 
of the Burma-China border. General Chiang-kai- 
shek was trying to hold the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kweichow and Szechuan from the invading Jap- 
anese. The Japanese experienced little difficulty 
going through Burma until they came to the Sal- 
ween River on the Burma Road, held by Chiang’s 
troops. Blocked at this point, the invaders infil- 
trated the mountains north of the road, seeking 
a smaller pass by which they could enter China, 
flank Chiang’s men and cut them off. 

As they sought such a pass (they do exist), the 
Japanese found that these wild mountains of the 
Hump were inhabited. Not by Chinese, but by 
a race which does not speak their language, dress 
like them or live like them. Suddenly the Lisu 
people became important, the forgotten people were 
remembered. If their friendship were given to the 
Japanese, invasion would be speeded up; without 
their friendship invasion would be hindered. 

On whose side were the Lisu people: on the side 
of the invading Japanese, or that of the Chinese 
who had ruled them so harshly for centuries? 

Chinese General Song, in command of the Burma 
front, summoned Mr. Kuhn to his residence and 
asked him to use his knowledge of the Lisu tongue 
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and people to win their friendship for China. Then 
General Song took Mr. Kuhn and me to an assem- 
bly hour at a Chinese university, where he chal- 
lenged that large group of Chinese students to use 
their lives for their country rather than for selfish 
gain. 

“There are mountain tribes in. our land,” the 
General challenged the students, “which have been 
here for centuries. Why don’t some of you decide 
to spend your lives helping them? A wonderful 
life work indeed! It is our humiliation that in 
this crisis hour, when China needs the friendship 
of these tribes, that we have to turn to Americans” 
—here he gestured toward my husband and me— 
“and ask them to intercede for China with these 
citizens of our own land.” 

Later, when the war had ended and the tempo- 
rary need for the Lisu tribes’ friendship had 
passed, the tribes remained pushed back and again 
were forgotten—except by human wolves who came 
to rob them. 

In all my 27 years of being a missionary, I 
have never known but two kinds of people who 
have ever been concerned about the welfare of 
these children of the hills, and taken it to their 
hearts. Those two are the Christian missionary 
and the communist infiltrator. Fortunate mankind 
has been when the missionary arrived first. This 
is true of Thailand as well as China. 

In 1942 the Japanese were secretly helped by 
the heathen tribes, but were repulsed where the 
Church was living. 

Asia’s mountains are full of aborigines. In ad- 
dition to China, India has them. So do Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indo-China, the Philippines and 
other islands of the Pacific. Even Japan has them. 

The other day a friend brought a lovely Japan- 
ese Christian girl, a student, to visit me. As we 
talked about my work she exclaimed, “Why we 
have aboriginal tribes in Japan too.” 

“Where?” I asked, deeply interested. “What are 
their names?” 

“Oh, they live in the mountains. I don’t know 
what their name is. I only know they are there.” 

And I thought to myself . . . just another ex- 
ample. Pushed out of sight and forgotten. | know 








they are there . . . yet no personal responsibility 
is felt toward evangelizing them. 

South America has many aborigines, in the moun- 
tains and in the steaming jungles of the great 
Amazon plain. And I was to learn that even Panama 
has them. In 1946 as our ship was pulling out of the 
great Panama Canal, we saw on the horizon some 
low hills, blue with a lazy haze. As I stood on deck 
gazing at them an officer approached me. 

“Looking at the hills? There are savages living 
there. Why don’t you missionaries go there? It’s 
nearer home. Afraid they'll take your head?” 

I asked if any missionary work had ever been 
done among them. He replied that he knew of none. 

And so it goes. I have heard that even Siberia 
has tribes. And in our own American history we 
have the Indians, some of them pushed back and 
forgotten—except by the Indian Bureau—even to- 
day. 

Yet work among the tribal people rewards the 
worker richly, even though it demands much self- 
denial. As a tribal worker of many years, I would 
testify that nowhere have I found more loyal 
friends. The children of the hills are lovable after 
they have been transformed by Jesus Christ. They 
are affectionate, frank, open and fun-loving. 

Even intellectually they are not a whit behind 
the rest of the human race, when they are given 
an opportunity to develop. One of Yunnan Prov- 
ince’s most capable governors during our twenty 
years of residence there was a Nosu tribesman who 
had been educated. 

As Christians seeking God’s will for your lives, 
I would challenge you with these forgotten human 
beings, the pushed-out-of-sight tribespeople. 

Something hidden. Go and find it 

Go and look behind the ranges. 

Something lost behind the ranges. 

Lost and waiting for you. Go! END 





| KNEW HIM 
(Continued from page 4) 
zeal in prosecuting every good work I have never 


seen equalled, and shall never see excelled.” END 
* * * 


Ed. Note: This year marks the 250th anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin’s birth. 

Not the least of Franklin’s contributions to the 
young republic which he helped to bring to birth 
was his suggestion of prayer at the Constitutional 





Convention in 1789—a suggestion which may well 
indicate the direction of his thinking after his friend 
Whitefield’s death. Sparks (1.514) gives Franklin’s 


words on that occasion as follows: 


“In the beginning of the contest with Britain, 
when we were sensible of danger, we had daily 
prayers in this room for the divine protection. Our 
prayers, Sir, were heard; and they were graciously 
answered. All of us who were engaged in the strug- 
gle must have observed frequent instances of a su- 
perintending Providence in our favor. To that kind 
Providence we owe this happy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace on the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now forgotten 
that powerful Friend? Or do we imagine we no 
longer need His assistance? I have lived, Sir, a 
long time; and the longer I live, the more convinc- 
ing proofs I see of this truth, that God governs in 
the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without His notice, is it probable that a 
[republic] can rise without His aid? We have been 
assured, Sir, in the Sacred Writings, that ‘except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also believe 
that without His concurring aid, we shall succeed in 
this political building no better than the builders of 
Babel; we shall be divided by our little, partial, 
local interests, our projects will be unfounded, and 
we ourselves shall become a reproach and a by-word 
down to future ages. And what is worse, mankind 


may hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, de- ° 


spair of establishing government by human wisdom, 
and leave it to chance, war and conquest. I there- 
fore beg leave to move, that henceforth prayers, im- 
ploring the assistance of Heaven and its blessing on 
our deliberations, be held in this assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business . . .” 

—Franklin’s appeal did not carry the Assembly, 
and the motion failed. 


Quotations and historical information in the 
above article are documented and sources will be 
given upon request.—Ed. 











By MAURICE MOYAL I, THE MEzzociorNo, that depressed and war- 
ravaged region of Southern Italy, thousands of peo- 
ple awaken each morning not knowing where their 
mid-day meal is coming from. As landless agri- 
cultural workers, they earn the equivalent of 50 
to 75 cents a day (women half that much), and 
this for only 150 days of the year. 

An absentee landlord may own as many as thirty 
villages. Many square miles, often the country’s 
best farmland, lie fallow because wealthy owners 
living in distant Rome, San-Remo or Paris prefer 
to use it as pasture or a hunting preserve. 

Under such circumstances, it is small wonder 
that more and more of the hungry, frustrated work- 
ers embrace the materialistic doctrine of commu- 
nism, with its promise—however empty—of grant- 
ing them a share in the land for which they hunger. 

But today, after centuries, a new wind of hope 
is blowing over the forlorn Mezzogiorno. The 
Italian government has launched a far-reaching 
program of land-sharing and reclamation, financed 
in part by United States grants-in-aid. 

The hitherto apathetic powers-that-be have been 
jolted out of their lethargy by the success of a 
pilot land-sharing scheme, carried out through the 
vision, work and generosity of young Count Et- 
tore di Zurlicho. His example shows how personal 
philanthropy can, in the Name of Jesus, contrib- 
ute toward changing a seemingly hopeless situation. 


@ CASSINO 


EXPERIMENT 


IN LAND-SHARING 








By birth, Count Ettore di Zurlicho belongs to 
one of the noblest families in Italy, dating back 
to the Crusades. But unlike the indifferent absen- 
tee landlords and many others who are materially 
prosperous, Ettore believes that rank and wealth 
carry with them their own moral obligations. As 
a result of this belief, he has launched a crusade 
of his own—a crusade against want, against illit- 
eracy, against disease (Italy is plagued with the 
highest tuberculosis rate in Europe). 

During a brief period of seven years, Ettore 
has turned a poor war-torn district in the Mezzo- 
giorno into a good place to live. He has done this 
by sharing the land with those who till it, eradi- 
cating much of the disease which sapped initiative 
and strength, equipping the district’s children to 
take their rightful places in the world. And he 
has accomplished this not merely with his check- 
book, but with his own hands. Count Ettore has 
not been afraid of hard work. 

During a 1947 stay at the luxurious resort on 
the Italian Riviera of San-Remo, Ettore—a painter 
of no small skill—noticed a boy beggging on a 
street corner. The boy was 11-year-old Pietro Gi- 
ovanelli, and with black expressive eyes set in a 
sensitive face, he was a painter’s dream. Matted 
hair hung over his ears, and he was dressed in 
rags. After giving him generous alms, the young 
(24-year-old) Italian aristocrat asked Pietro to 
pose for him. 

“Please, Sir,” was the lad’s reply, “ask the per- 
mission of Signor Peppe, my ingagiatore (engager). 
If I leave my post without his consent he’ll beat 
me.” 

“Why—are you an orphan?” Ettore replied. 

“Oh no, thank God. But my father hired me 
out for the summer to Signor Peppe who pays him 
four thousand lire a month (about $6) for me to 
beg here. Every evening I must bring back a 
thousand lire to Signor Peppe. If I don’t, he beats 
me and gives me no food.” 


Upon further questioning, the child told his new 
friend that there were 19 other boys and girls in 
his band, all of them haling from the district of 
Sant’ Elia Fiume Rapido, in the Mezzogiorno, some 
600 miles south of San-Remo. Under constant sur- 
veillance by the ingagiatore and three hirelings, 
they were forced to beg in the resorts. To attract 
more pity—and alms—they were forbidden to wash 
or cut their hair. All of them slept in three small 
tents out in the fields. 


ae 





At Count Ettore’s urging, the police put a stop 
to the revolting racket, arresting the children’s em- 
ployer, who was subsequently sentenced to three 
years’ hard labor. 

Pietro had such a lively intelligence that Ettore 
decided to finance his education. In order to make 
the arrangements with the lad’s father, he accom- 
panied the policeman who returned the waifs to 
the Mezzogiorno. 

“Home’”—so Ettore found—for the children was 
the hamlet of Cese, a forlorn huddle of stone cot- 
tages (patched with tin cans and tar-paper), cling- 
ing precariously to a ledge of the Apennine Moun- 
tains. Cese towers some three thousand feet above 
the war-ravaged town of Cassino, where the en- 
trenched Germans made their prolonged stand 
against the Fifth Army and the Free French forces 
during World War II. 

Strategic bombing had not spared the miserable 
hamlet, but destroyed or damaged every one of its 
46 primitive dwellings. 

At Pietro’s house—a single room shared by the 
father, mother, four children between three and 
eight, a scrawny goat and some chickens—Ettore’s 
breath was taken away by the stench. Nor did the 
returning Pietro find a welcome or kisses; instead 
there was a sullen silence. 

When Ettore explained his plan for Pietro’s 
future, the father spat disgustedly. 

“Pietro is our oldest son, and he must do his 
bit to help us raise his brothers and sisters. We 
can’t exist on that patch of land’”—and he pointed 
toward the sun-seared, rocky scrub which sur- 
rounded the house. “Signor Peppe was a man of 
honor,” he continued, “‘and used to send us four 
thousand lire every month for the boy. This money, 
with our small crop of olives and a few ears of 
corn from our land, permitted us to at least live.” 

“And now you do-gooder,” burst in the mother, 
“you Good Samaritan, you’ve simply sentenced us 
and nineteen other families to slow starvation! This, 
when people of your sort monopolize the best plow- 
land at the bottom of the valley, letting it stand 
fallow!” 

Ettore restrained the policeman, who wanted to 
place her under arrest. Suddenly the realization 
came to him that, insulated by his great wealth, 
he had previously had no knowledge that such 
near-starvation conditions existed in his country. 
Far from angry at the man and his wife, Ettore 
felt shame and guilt growing within him over the 
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responsibility he shared with others of his selfish 
caste for such conditions as these. In the bitter re- 
sentment of these miserable back-hill folks, Ettore 
saw the accumulated fruit of their back-breaking, 
dawn-to-dusk toil, trying to wrest a subhuman sub- 
sistence from the thin upland soil. 

For all their degradation, he considered them 
brothers, capable of responding to kindness and 
good will. 

Ettore excused himself and went away. 


A few days later he returned with important- 
looking men carrying attaché cases. The group of 
men toured the mountainside, studied cultivation 
methods, spoke in strange language about acidity, 
alkalinity, pH value of the soil. They took soil 
samples and analyzed them. 

After all this, they shook their heads, warning 
Ettore that the land had been exhausted through 
centuries of misuse. Only at the expense of a large- 
scale reclamation and water-conservation program 
could the land be brought back to fruitfulness. 
Chemicals, contour plowing, tree planting and 
other modern methods would be needed to combat 
the encroaching erosion. And the final results would 
hardly warrant the heavy financial outlay. 

By this time Ettore had become something of a 
legend to the six thousand inhabitants of the Sant’ 
Elia Fiume Rapido district. At first the people had 
been wary of him. After all, what could they ex- 
pect from a parasite nobleman, living, like all the 
rest of his kind, on the sweat of tenant farmers. 
The strain was taken up by local communist agi- 
tators. 

But it wasn’t long before Ettore had worked him- 
self into the hearts of these simple people through 
his sincere love for their bambini. He always 
seemed to be doing something for one of them. 
Luigi, for instance—the one who had lost his right 
leg playing with a hand grenade he had found, 
relic of the war. Two forked bows served Luigi 
as crutches as he hobbled miserably about. First 
thing the mountain people knew, Luigi was walk- 
ing just like any other boy. Ettore had taken him 
to Rome, where he was fitted with a new prosthesis 
leg at the nobleman’s expense. 

Then too, there were pitifully thin Gian-Battista, 
Carlo and Alphonso—now getting over their tuber- 
culosis at a Swiss sanatorium at Ettore’s expense. 
Pietro had been sent off to school, together with 
Carlotta and Damaschina, and Ettore was helping 
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their parents to compensate for the lost income from 
begging. 

Seven years ago Ettore brought all the heads of 
families in the district together. At this meeting 
he announced that their land now belonged to him 
—he had bought out the holdings of the absentee 
landlords down in the valley. Best of all, Ettore 
planned to share the land with the tenants. 

Each farmer, according to Ettore’s plan, would 
get a five-acre plot. And since the new valley land 
was too far from their high-roosted shacks to make 
farming convenient, Ettore would give each farmer 
financial assistance in building his own home on 
co-operative lines. And to top it off, each family 
would be subsidized until the first year’s crops 
were marketed. 

Communist reaction was immediate. 

“Don’t be taken in!” agitators shouted. “It’s 
the same old exploitation trick, this time with a 
new twist. You should get the land free instead of 
having to pay through your noses where it hurts!” 
The communist screams hit a crescendo as they 
were hit where it hurts: three hundred local farm- 
ers handed in their party cards. 

Ettore began to receive unsigned letters threat- 
ening his life, warning him to give up the land- 
sharing scheme. One night, as he drove back to 
Cassino, his car hit a freshly-felled log which 
blocked the road. On another occasion, as he was 
giving some children a drawing lesson, a_ shot 
whizzed past his ear. 

At this point the heads of families took things 
into their hands, and, without Ettore’s knowing 
about it, a delegation waited on the communist 
bosses of the Mezzogiorno. In no uncertain terms 
the red leaders were warned that they would them- 
selves pay for any injury to Ettore. 

Overnight, threats and attempts on Ettore’s life 
ceased. 

It was a red-letter day for the district when, six 
years ago, each family head received the title deed 
to his land. 

But Ettore did not consider his work finished. 
With the assistance of many hundreds of Italian 
students and high school boys, he helped these peo- 
ple to build five new communities from scratch— 
including light and airy houses, churches and com- 
munity halls. 

At New-Cese these days, Ettore’s house is open 
day and night for people to bring their troubles to 


(Continued on page 18, column 2) 
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MAN AT THE GROSS ROADS 


AUGUSTIN I 


= ANCIENT WORLD was disintegrating. Politic- 
ally and militarily the Roman Empire was tottering 
under barbarian attacks. Moral conditions were de- 
teriorating. Traditional religions were yielding to 
Oriental mystery cults, with their strongly personal, 
emotive appeal. The great systems of philosophy 
were being modified, and were giving way to eclec- 
tic movements and even to scepticism. 

From this chaos the Medieval world would 
emerge. 

At this crossroads of history stood Augustine, a 
man who could have said with St. Paul: “It pleased 
God, who called me from my mother’s womb, to 
reveal His Son in me.” 

The name of Augustine is comparatively unfa- 
miliar today, except perhaps as the author of the 
statement: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
our heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” It is pos- 
sibly significant that these words occur in Book I, 
Chapter I of Augustine’s Confessions, indicating 
that we must read on in the biography if we would 
understand either his words or the man himself. 

Augustine’s influence upon his times included 
various fields. In theology, his doctrines of sin and 
grace molded the church’s doctrine of salvation and, 
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surviving the vicissitudes of Medieval method and 
conflict, emerged in the Calvinistic vanguard of the 
Reformation. On the other hand, Augustine’s doc- 
trine of the sacraments is objectionable to the evan- 
gelical mind, although it was sincerely believed by 
Augustine to be the divine answer to Pelagianism 
and Donatism, and stimulated and directed the 
thought of the Roman Church. His doctrine of 
truth, though molded under Neo-Platonic influence, 
provided Christians with an apologetic against the 
Academicians, and supplied Renaissance philoso- 
phies with that inner starting point which led to 
the formulation of such quasi-Christian philoso- 
phies as those of Descartes and Pascal. 

Augustine’s political thought, contained in his 
City of God, was an attempt to defend Christianity 
against the charge of being instrumental in Rome’s 
fall. This noted book tells the story of two cities, 
the heavenly and the earthly, Jerusalem and Baby- 
lon. In so doing it presents a philosophy of history, 
suggests theories of the relation of church and state, 
and presents an eschatological picture: all of which 
were destined to govern the developing concepts of 
the Middle Ages. 

What sort of man was this Augustine that God 
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could use him so mightily in shaping history — 
whether political or ecclesiastical, theological or 
philosophical ? 

In the little North African town of Tagaste 
Augustine was born in 354 A.D. His mother, Mon- 
ica, was a Christian, very devout but not too wise 
or discerning. His father was a pagan until his con- 
version late in life through his wife’s influence. 
Augustine received a thorough education in the lit- 
erature and philosophy of the Roman world, but 
found little liking for the Greek language. 

But although he acquired knowledge, Augustine’s 
moral growth was not aided by his exposure to the 
university environment and the literature he stud- 
ied. Instead he drifted into a life of godlessness and 
profligacy. Moral defeat marked his days during a 
year of idleness before Augustine left for Carthage. 
In that thriving metropolis, defeat was disguised by 
a socially acceptable concubinage, and his mistress 
bore him a_ son. Paradoxically, they named him 
Adeodatus, “gift from God.” Yet even this rela- 
tionship did not assuage his thirst. 

A profound intellectual dissatisfaction tended to 
widen the moral gap in Augustine’s life. He be- 
came an auditor in the sect of the Manicheans, but 
disappointed in the apology of their renowned 
Faustus, Augustine began to look elsewhere. 

For a while the sceptical philosophy of the Aca- 
demicians attracted him, but he found deeper satis- 
faction in Neo-Platonism, which he was later to 
regard as one of the channels through which he 
came to Christ. Meanwhile his professional life told 
a comparable story. In Carthage his rhetoric teach- 
ing was unsatisfactory because of disciplinary prob- 
lems with the highly strung youth of that area. He 
moved to Rome, but failed to secure the tuition 
payments needed to make a financial success of 
his school. Finally he secured the position of orator- 
laureate in the city of Milan. 

God led Augustine to Milan. Moral and intel- 
lectual failure had combined to create a thirst for 
truth and righteousness. Professional problems took 
him to the feet of Ambrose. The North African 
rhetorician found the Bishop’s presentation of Scrip- 
ture refreshingly intelligent. His exegetical methods 
might not have been what careful Bible scholars 
would endorse; but even these produced a contrast 
to the impoverished notions which he had previously 
taken for Christianity. Augustine began to chide 
himself for such superficiality, and became an ear- 
nest inquirer. 
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It was in the year 386 that, with a few close 
friends, he retired to a secluded residence for 
thought and prayer. One day while walking, deep 
in meditation, he heard a child’s voice from a near- 
by house, chanting as if in play, “Tolle! lege! Tolle! 
lege!” (“Take and read! Take and read!”) Augus- 
tine took the book he had been studying earlier, 
St. Paul’s letter to the Romans, and as he read 
his eyes fell on verses 13 and 14 of chapter 13: 
“Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provisions for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.” The Spirit of God 
used these words from His sword to strike the final 
blow. Out of his failures Augustine was pointed to 
Jesus Christ. He committed himself wholly to the 
Savior, finding in Him both righteousness and truth. 

His erudition and earnestness won him ready 
favor. In five years, back in North Africa, he was 
ordained a priest. In eleven years he became Bishop 
of Hippo. It may be that this haste and his lack of 
Biblical scholarship account for weaknesses in his 
philosophy and theology. But, whether that is so or 
not, his influence as bishop was far-reaching. As 
a pastor and preacher, as apologete and controver- 
sialist, as theologian and writer, Augustine gained 
an unparalleled reputation before his death in 430 
during the Vandal invasion of his homeland, a few 
months prior to the fall of Hippo. 


How should we characterize him? What contrib- 
uted to his greatness? We may note four things. 
First, his intellectual brilliance. Of this there is no 
doubt. By natural ability and by education, his 
mind was uniquely equipped for its task. His was 
a brilliant intellect wholly dedicated to God. To 
Augustine the pursuit of truth was by definition the 
pursuit of God; and he strained every effort in this 
endeavor. In its prosecution he was able to give 
a powerfully intelligent presentation of the truth as 
it is in Christ, a presentation that was meaningful 
to his contemporaries. One would wish he had such 
a mind, such a dedication, and such an appeal to 
secularity in our day. 

Second, we note his unfailing love for God. Augus- 
tine knew and taught, as few have done, that the 
cardinal Christian virtue is love. The first and 
greatest commandment is “Thou shalt love .. . ” 
And his life was governed by this all-absorbing de- 
votion. Admittedly he did at times misconstrue 
the meditations of love for the contemplations of 
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mystical ecstasy. But his was a love for God that 
was simple. His was a “faith that works through 
love.” Have we in our day forgotten this virtue? 

Third, he owned an unswerving loyalty to the 
authority of Scripture. He bowed before the Bible 
as the final rule of faith and practice. Catholics 
and Protestants have argued over why he did so, 
whether because of the authority or because of the 
testimonial influence of the Church. But the fact 
remains that he stood firmly on the infallible Word. 
From this vantage point he was able to discern, to 
admonish, to teach, to philosophize.. From the writ- 
ten Word he gained a love of authority. “The Lord 
has spoken.” This too we need in our crisis in 
history—not the confusing maze of conflicting in- 
terpretations, not the existential subjectivism of a 
revelation through uninspired writings, but the as- 
surance that the God who spoke in time past spoke 
for our admonition and learning, the confidence that 
the revealed truth is as unchanging as the Revealer 
of Truth Himself. 

Finally, Augustine was characterized by fervor 
in his service. Whatever he did, he did it with all 
his might, for his was a service to God and not 
merely to man. Whether he stood in the pulpit 
or on the council floor, whether he fought pagan 
or heretic or schismatic, whether his present appeal 
was to Scripture or to logic, he put into his service 
every ounce of energy, vitality and ability with 
which he was endowed. His was a dynamic realism. 
He did not, he could not, play at being a Christian. 
And so he burned for God: 

This is the man who, in the providence of God, 
shaped history. Today we too live in critical times. 
History is in a state of transition. Old ways and 
beliefs are disintegrating. Today, too, the God of 
History seeks to prepare His instruments, men who 
will steward their natural abilities, men who are 
enslaved by love to God, men who stand firmly on 
God’s Word, men whose sane fervor in service 
knows no limits. 

In conclusion, these words from Augustine him- 
self : 

“Let us not love the world. It overwhelms its 
lovers, it leads them to no good. We must rather 
labor in it that it seduce us not than fear it lest 
it perish. Lo, the world falleth, but the Christian 
standeth fast since Christ doth not fall . . . O man, 
cleave to God, by whom thou wert made a man. 
Cleave fast to Him, put thy trust in Him, call upon 
Him, let Him be thy strength. Say to Him, ‘In 


thee, O Lord, is my strength’.” (Sermon XCVII. 
iv, 4 quoted in Przywara, An Augustine Synthesis, 
p. 471.) 

And again: 

“If we love Christ, surely we ought to long for 
His coming. For it is all wrong and I do not know 
whether it be possible, to fear the coming of Him 
whom thou lovest; to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ 
and fear lest thou be heard .. .” (Jn Psalm 
CXLVII.1.) 

“The coming of the Lord is not loved by him 
who declares that it is at hand or that it is far 
off, but rather by him who, whether it be far or 
near, looks for it with sincere faith, firm hope, 
and ardent charity.” (Ep. CXCIX. v, 15: Przywara, 
p. 479.) 

This is Augustine, the man whom God used. He 
was a man of “sincere faith, firm hope, and ardent 
love.” We in our day, following in his train, must 
press on. Our hearts too must be restless until 
they rest completely in God. END 


EXPERIMENT IN LAND SHARING 

(Continued from page 15) 
him. It was in this simple house that he received 
me, a house which differs from those of his neigh- 
bors only in the wealth of talented paintings which 
grace it. 

At my request, Ettore summed up his philosophy 
of life, his ruggedly handsome face shining with an 
inner light as he spoke: “Christianity is not some- 
thing to be kept in wool or cotton, to be theatrically 
exhibited for a couple of hours on Sunday when one 
drops a penny in the plate as rental for future man- 
sions in the sky. Instead Christianity is an everyday 
way of living. We have been created by a God of 
love, and it is only through love that the Christian 
can work changes for the better.” 

As I listened to the young aristocrat, and watched 
his work-calloused hands gesture, I thought . . . 
You could be living a life of ease, of pleasure, of 
excitement. Instead you have chosen poverty. Yet 
you are richer than the richest man in the world 

. . rich in the love of all these children you have 
helped to grow into healthy, useful young people, 
rich in the gratitude of these backwoods people to 
whom you have given new life and hope. And your 
selfless pilot-scheme has prodded the Italian govern- 
ment into sharing thousands of square miles of 
arable land with 400 thousand landless heads of 
families. END 
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7 REN. D of thought 


Johannesburg, South. Africa--"The Nationalist native policy seems bound to 
lead in time to severe uprisings which will engulf the Jewish population. 
There is much dismay among South African Jews every time a new piece of ra- 
cial legislation is passed. Yet immigration to Israel (from South Africa) 
remains a trickle, although there are increased inquiries about possibili- 
ties there. Thirty out of the 100 Jewish families at the gold-mining center 
of Welkom recently asked for such information!-Midstream (Quarterly Jewish 
Review) 


Moscow, Russia--The volcano Bezymyanny in Kamchatka (U.S.S.R.), which had 
been considered extinct for hundreds of years, erupted on Oct. 20, 1955. 
Dir, Zladovets (Soviet Academy of Sciences) stated that a cloud of ashes a- 
bove the crater had swelled to 6 miles in height by the middle of November 
--Science, Jan. 6, 1956. 


Ashkelon, Israel--This historic town held a Samson Autumn Festival for 10 
days ending Nov. 15, 1955 to commemorate the heroic deeds of the Biblical 
Samson in this area, Festival highlight was a performance of Handel's ora- 
torio, Samson Agonistes, by the Israel Oratorio Society, Proceeds were giv- 
en to the Israel defense fund,..--Israel Speaks, Nov. 18, 1955, 


Not a Leader of Men--"As an administrator (he) has been cautious to excess 
‘and followed his chief advisor...very closely...No great or original stroke of 
genius need be expected from him in any place,..He reads only to prepare his 
speeches and has no other artistic tastes. But, on the other hand, he is 
easy to approach and his heart is in his work; he listens to everyone even 
though he cannot grasp all that is said to him; in (short), he is an excel- 
lent subaltern: capable, industrious and supremely courageous, but not a 
leader of men," Written about Winston Churchill in 1920 by Frank Harris, in 
Contemporary Portraits (3rd Series), quoted in Harper's Magazine, Dec. 1955. 


Cornerstone laying ceremonies for the new Sir Winston Churchill Auditorium 
were held recently at Israel's new $20 million Technion campus on Mt. Carmel. 


"Science and the Supernatural" was the title of an article by Dr. George R. 
Price, research associate in medicine at U. of Minnesota in the Aug. 26,1955 
issue of Science, Journal of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Dr. Price challenged Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, Director of Duke U,'s 
Parapsychology Lab. and Dr. S.G. Soal, Research fellow in parapsychology, U. 
of London, former president of the London Society for Psychical Research, on 
the validity of (ESP) evidence from a scientific viewpoint. 
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In brief, Price argued that some of the most widely accepted results of ESP 
research could be duplicated--and thus could have been obtained in the first 
place--by fraudulent means. He then challenged the supporters of ESP to a 
fraudproof test, The Science office was flooded with letters, many of them 
"angry." The Jan. 6, 1956 issue of Science was taken up almost completely 
with replies by Rhine, Soal, P.W.Bridgman (meritus Prof. of Physics, Harvard 
U.) and others. Bridgman: "It has long been apparent that there is some- 
thing "funny" about the probability situation. Probability rigorously ap- 
plies to no concrete happenings...I was recently reading in Science (9 Sept., 
1955) a review of the recently published collection of 1 million random nun 
bers, when it burst on me in a flash of illumination that random numbers can- 
not be published...The paradox inherent in the application of a probability 
calculation is well brought out by a comment of Bertrend Russell, who re- 
marked that we encounter a miracle every time we read the license number of 
a passing automobile...For if we had calculated the chance that we would see 
that particular number the chances would have been millions to one against it." 


Self and Strife-UEvery age of the church's history illustrates and proves 
“the truth of the statement that self and its odious workings are the produc- 
ing cause of strife, contention and division, always. Turn where you will, 
from the days of the apostles down to the days in which our lot is cast, and 
you find unmortified self to be the fruitful source of strife and schism. 
And, on the other hand, you will find that to sink self. and its interests is 
the true secret of peace, harmony and brotherly love.J-C.H.M., quoted in the 
Dec. 29, 1955 issue, editorial page of the Christian Beacon, 


A dozen contemporary evangelistic trends are discussed by A. Skevington Wood 
‘in The ys S, November, 1955, In each instance Dr. Wood gives the 
Biblical precedent. The dozen: Personal evangelism; preaching; visitation; 
open air; team witness; factory; letters; films; newspaper; household; house 
party; mass evangelism. Of open air evangelism: "Nothing is more native to 
the New Testament than this type of evangelism. Much of our Lord's own 
preaching was done in the open air and He never refused a boat as His pulpit 
or a hillside as an arena for his congregation. When the apostles were driv- 
en from the synagogue, they took to the streets and squares of the city and 
all the sermons of Acts were delivered in the open. This method has been 
owned of God for two thousand years through a truly apostolical succession 
of outdoor evangelists, from St. Paul to St. Francis and from Wycliffe to 
Whitefield," 


Apply the Rod: "He learned obedience by the little green whip"--broadcast 
comment by Lawrence B, Saint, speaking of the early years of his son, Nate 
Saint, martyred in Ecuador. "I sometimes think I wouldn't spank him so 
much if I had it to do over again"--Billy Graham's mother, quoted in Chicago 


Daily News story. 
--by the Editor 
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X/ orld IN TRANSIT 


"Yea, though I walk through the valley..." 


On January 8 beside the Curary River on the Peru-Ecuador 
border, five young men--familiar to many HIS readers--laid down their lives 
for the gospel. 


Jim Elliot, from Portland, Oregon, was graduated from Wheaton 
College in 1949. In his senior year Jim was president of F.M.F. He was mar- 
ried to Betty Howard, daughter of the Sunday School Times Editor, Philip E. 
Howard, Jr. Betty is left with a ten-month-old daughter. 


Peter Fleming went from his home in Seattle, Wash., to the 
U. of Washington, where he received an M.A. in English. For one year he 
was president of his IVCF chapter. His wife was Olive Ainslie. 


Ed McCully of Milwaukee, Wis., was the son of the President 
of the Christian Business Men's Committee. After graduation from Wheaton 
(where he was class president and a close friend of Jim Elliot), Ed went 
to Marquette U. There he studied law for two years. Hearing God's call to 
the field, he went to BIOLA for a year, then to Ecuador. His wife is Mari- 
lou Hobolth of Pontiac, Mich., who is left with two sons: one and three 
years old. 


Nate Saint, of Huntingdon Valley, Penna., was one of eight 
children of Lawrence B. Saint, well-known stained-glass artist. Nate's 
brother, Phil, is also well known as a gospel artist--now in South America. 
After service in the Air Corps during World War II, Nate went to Ecuador 
in 1948. Since then he has flown at least 6500 trips, taking missionaries 
and supplies into the.jungle. Mrs. Saint, a trained nurse, is left with 
three children. 


Roger Youderian came from Sumatra, Mont. After graduation 
from Montana State College, he served as a paratrooper during World War II 
in Normandy and Germany, He was learning the carpenter's trade when God 
called him into His service. At Northwestern Schools (Minn.) Roger was 
a member of F.M.F. There he met his wife, Barbara Horton. In 1952 they 
went to Ecuador. There are two children: Beth, 3, and Jerry, 2. 
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"T will fear no evil..." 


In his last letter home to some close friends, Roger Youderian 
confided his hopes of making preliminary contact with a tribe of Indians 
"who never, never once in their history have had the least ray of gospel 
light...We believe that there shall be some from every tribe and tongue who 
will sing the 'new song' of praise to the Lamb of God: 'Thou art worthy, 
for thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reign on the earth.' Would you have (these Indians) 
reign with you as kings and priests? Our Lord is able. Let us call upon 
Him for great and mighty things...This is the verse the Lord gave us this 
night: ‘And he led them on safely, so that they feared not...'" 


"For thou art with me," 


Ed McCully's last letter home told of singing from Inter- 
Varsity Hymns the night before the group took off on their final mission to 
the Auca Indians, Ed mentioned one hymn which they had sung that night: 


"We rest on Thee"--our Shield and our Defender! 
We go not forth alone against the foe; 
Strong in Thy strength, safe in Thy keeping tender, 
"We rest on Thee, and in Thy Name we go." 


"We rest on Thee"--our Shield and our Defender! 
Thine is the battle, Thine shall be the praise 

When passing through the gates of pearly splendour, 
Victors--we rest with Thee, through endless days. 


--Christians will pray along two lines as a result of the sad, yet glorious 
Ecuador incident: for the wives and children of the victors; and for the 
Auca tribe, together with every other unreached tribe of the earth. --And 
what are the wives praying for? Barbara Youderian put it this way in a 
broadcast from Ecuador: "That the Lord will raise up a 100-fold" other young 
men to take up the mission to unreached tribes which Roger, Jim, Ed, Peter 
and Nate left uncompleted. 


"Of whom the world was not worthy." 
Hebrews 11:38 


"I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service," Romans 12:1 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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DATING: 


iis the most crucial problem in dating con- 
cerns the widely-accepted behavior pattern we call 
“petting.” 

Young people first confront this moral option 
with neither experience nor maturity to guide them. 
Parents often inhibit discussion by offering only 
arbitrary opinions, or by providing Scriptures of 
a general character which are intended (so they 
wrongly suppose!) to supply a final, all-comprehen- 
sive solution. The ensuing resentment may cause 
the young person to turn away from further reason- 
ing in preference to the easier method of experi- 
mentation, all too often with a suspicion that the 
Christian standard does not concur with an objec- 
tive, intelligent evaluation. 
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or without petting 


By DWIGHT SMALL 


Kimball Young, sociologist, writes: “The auto- 
mobile has done more to change the patterns of 
courtship than anything that has happened in two 
thousand years.” While young people may assume 
that being alone together in an automobile creates 
privilege, they must rather regard it as heightened 
responsibility, a challenging test of personal in- 
tegrity. The freedoms experienced today only ac- 
centuate the need for positive principles of conduct 
which will successfully counter all inclinations to, 
rationalize wrong conduct on the basis of oppor- 
tunity and natural expression. 

First, erroneous popular ideas must be discarded. 
Love is not “blind.” One does not “fall in love.” 
There is no such thing as “love at first sight.” 
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Petting is not “making love.” Emotional attach- 
ment is not “love.” 

People do not fall into love; they grow into love. 
Love at first sight is only infatuation. It can be 
nothing more at the time, although it may grow 
from infatuation into genuine love. Because this is 
invariably true, young love must meet the test of 
time. Where there is mutual willingness to let their 
attraction stand this test, there will be no unthink- 
ing freedom with one another that presumes against 
this first test of growing love. 

The second test is separation. Earnest young 
people will want to be sure that their attraction is 
not merely physical. Just being together forges 
strong emotional attachment. This is strengthened 
by every gesture of physical affection. Because 
personality is so constituted that individuals main- 
tain a sense of personal dignity, there is in every 
physical expression of affection an intuition that 
something uniquely precious to one’s personal. dig- 
nity has been given to another. Accordingly, there 
is expectation that something binding and abiding 
will issue from that self-giving. To keep this ex- 
pectation from collapsing, and to avoid the disap- 
pointment of realizing that a personal dimension 
did not emerge as expected, young people compul- 
sively increase the frequency and intensity of their 
petting. This strong physical and emotional attach- 
ment requires the test of separation. Only then 
can it be determined whether the relationship is 
real love. 

The third test is the test of companionship. This 
follows if love is a growing thing which takes time, 
and if love is complicated by emotional and physical 
attachments which require the test of separation. 

What mutual interests draw the two together? 
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Is there strong attachment purely on the level of 
friendship? Does the test of companionship exhibit 
that each cares for, admires, respects, and enjoys 
the other fully? Or is there only boredom and 
frustration with each other when engaging in activ- 
ities other than petting? 

These three tests make it evident that purposeful 
dating is a must! Dating must be planned to test 
common interests in a wide variety of ways. The 
first intelligent step is double-dating and group- 
dating. This accomplishes two things: it broadens 
associations with members of the other sex, and at 
the same time it avoids occasions for emotional and 
physical involvements. It also makes it possible to 
judge the more attractive one in active relationship 
with others. 

Ultimately, “going steady” will replace this initial 
type of dating, and this is to be desired. Most 
people go with more than one person before finding 
the one they marry. The price of this is a transient 
heart-break or two, but such crushing experiences 
usually pass as a new attraction comes into promi- 
nence. Eventually a well-founded marriage usually 
takes place. There are no regrets for the maturing 
experience gained through “going steady” with 
others. No regrets, that is, unless one has indulged 
in heavy petting. One does not forget these ex- 
periences of petting, although they may be repressed 
into the subconscious. Memory can bring them back 
after marriage, and imagination can then construe 
them to seem like a present unfaithful episode. 
Guilt and regret remain. When these past experi- 
ences do not return to conscious awareness in the 
form of guilt and regret, they still may emerge in 
the form of inhibitions. The better standard is to 
not do anything you would regret should you marry 
someone else but want to retain this one as a friend. 


Petting does not stand alone; it is the natural 
prelude to the intimacies of marriage. The un- 
natural thing is that petting should not be followed 
by such intimacies. To allow petting but not its 
natural issue is to plunge into emotional conflict, 
frustration and dissatisfaction, and into a biological 
state that demands relief. Such tension may readily 
result in irritability, resentment and actual dislike 
of the partner to the petting. It may actually 
thwart an otherwise normal growth of genuine love 
through fostering the very opposite of what was 
expected of it. 

One must understand the difference between stim- 
ulation and satisfaction. Petting is not sexual satis- 
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faction; it is only stimulation. Failure to under- 
stand this leads to false expectation. The false 
expectation leads to frustration, or else to behavior 
which was never intended. An unintended pro- 
gression usually develops in moments when those 
involved are least able to evaluate it reasonably, 
or resist it emotionally. 

Holding hands is stimulation which has a toler- 
ance point, and then it demands kissing and em- 
bracing. In turn, kissing and embracing have their 
tolerance point, and then the demand is for caress- 
ing. The progression is to heavy petting, and then 
to the marital intimacies which complete the cycle 
from initial stimulation to ultimate satisfaction. 

Two practical considerations follow. The progres- 
sion in courtship must be guarded, knowing that it 
is virtually impossible to return to and maintain an 
earlier stage, and then only with multiplied frustra- 
tions. Second, petting does not build up tolerance 
against further desire, but only stimulates that de- 
sire and reduces tolerance against it. 

Petting, like all immediate satisfactions of the 
flesh, is subject to a moral law of diminishing re- 
turns. The more one gets, the more one wants. The 
more one gets, the less one enjoys what is gotten. 
Satiety becomes revulsion, and what has been gained 
becomes a burden. The spirit is sadly conscious 
of its bondage to the flesh. No value remains be- 
cause the only value sought was physical. Spiritual 
dignity and self-respect decline with the realization 
that the personal dignity of another was exploited 
for a selfish end. A personal dimension did not 
emerge, and gratification is seen as the very op- 
posite of love which is self-giving. So petting is not 
“making love;” it is either an aspect of the ex- 
pression of love within marriage, or else it is selfish 
exploitation. 

John MacMurray sums it up: “The integrity of 
persons is inviolable. You shall not use a person 
for your own ends, or indeed for any ends, in- 
dividual or social. To use another person is to 
violate his personality by making an object of him; 
and in violating the integrity of another you vio- 
late your own.” This is the price of petting which 
every young person must face in his or her own soul. 

Two different reactions illustrate the complica- 
tions of petting: A fellow acknowledges, “I got so 
intoxicated with the thrill of petting that I never 
met the girl of my ideals. I was too occupied chas- 
ing the wrong ones who just wanted to pet.” A 
girl inquires, “After being out with my boy friend, 
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for some reason I begin to cry. Sometimes I sob 
and sob before I quiet down. I can’t understand 
why. I’m not unhappy with him.” Crying was her 
method of releasing tension created by too much 
petting. 

Fellows will be faced with a habitual necessity 
for releasing that tension, adding to the guilt and 
defeat of their lives, and injuring self-esteem and 


‘self-control. Even thinking about this will become 


all-absorbing. A continual struggle against thought- 
stimulation, rendered vivid by habitual petting, will 
draw off energies and concentration needed for 
other worthwhile pursuits, 

Jesus said, ‘“‘Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” Lusting begins with looking. 
Yet one can look when no visible object is before 
the eyes. One can look through the eyes of imagi- 
nation. So the effects of petting go far beyond the 
overt experience. 

There are other factors beside sexual drive that 
combine to incite petting. Consider four of these 
as they emerge with adolescence: 

(1) With new awareness of the differences be- 
tween the sexes, a desire arises for more intimate 
knowledge. Exploring the nature of the opposite 
sex actually becomes a means of understanding the 
uniqueness of one’s own sex. Petting is indulged 
as one of the more direct ways toward this knowl- 
edge. To this is added the adolescent awareness 
that one has the ability to attract a member of the 
opposite sex. It is a part of maturing to want to 
know the extent of this personal power. 

(2) Awareness of the ecstatic physical pleasure 
of contact with the other sex follows, and a new 
world of pleasurable sensation is suggested. Closely 
interwoven with physical pleasure is aesthetic pleas- 
ure. This is demonstrated by the close connection 
between erotic stimulation and music, dance 
rhythms, hero worship, etc. 

(Continued on page 31, column 1) 





BUT NOT YET 
But I, miserable young man, supremely miserable 
even at the very outset of my youth, had entreated 
chastity of Thee, and said, “Grant me chastity 
and continency—but not yet.” For I was afraid 
lest Thou shouldest hear me soon, and soon de- 
liver me from the disease of concupiscence, which 
I desired to have satisfied rather than exting- 
uished. 

AucustTInE, in Confessions, viu1.7 
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Petting is not “making love.” Emotional attach- 
ment is not “love.” 

People do not fall into love; they grow into love. 
Love at first sight is only infatuation. It can be 
nothing more at the time, although it may grow 
from infatuation into genuine love. Because this is 
invariably true, young love must meet the test of 
time. Where there is mutual willingness to let their 
attraction stand this test, there will be no unthink- 
ing freedom with one another that presumes against 
this first test of growing love. 

The second test is separation. Earnest young 
people will want to be sure that their attraction is 
not merely physical. Just being together forges 
strong emotional attachment. This is strengthened 
by every gesture of physical affection. Because 
personality is so constituted that individuals main- 
tain a sense of personal dignity, there is in every 
physical expression of affection an intuition that 
something uniquely precious to one’s personal, dig- 
nity has been given to another. Accordingly, there 
is expectation that something binding and abiding 
will issue from that self-giving. To keep this ex- 
pectation from collapsing, and to avoid the disap- 
pointment of realizing that a personal dimension 
did not emerge as expected, young people compul- 
sively increase the frequency and intensity of their 
petting. This strong physical and emotional attach- 
ment requires the test of separation. Only then 
can it be determined whether the relationship is 
real love. 

The third test is the test of companionship. This 
follows if love is a growing thing which takes time, 
and if love is complicated by emotional and physical 
attachments which require the test of separation. 

What mutual interests draw the two together? 


2a 





Is there strong attachment purely on the level of 
friendship? Does the test of companionship exhibit 
that each cares for, admires, respects, and enjoys 
the other fully? Or is there only boredom and 
frustration with each other when engaging in activ- 
ities other than petting? 

These three tests make it evident that purposeful 
dating is a must! Dating must be planned to test 
common interests in a wide variety of ways. The 
first intelligent step is double-dating and group- 
dating. This accomplishes two things: it broadens 
associations with members of the other sex, and at 
the same time it avoids occasions for emotional and 
physical involvements. It also makes it possible to 
judge the more attractive one in active relationship 
with others. 

Ultimately, “going steady” will replace this initial 
type of dating, and this is to be desired. Most 
people go with more than one person before finding 
the one they marry. The price of this is a transient 
heart-break or two, but such crushing experiences 
usually pass as a new attraction comes into promi- 
nence. Eventually a well-founded marriage usually 
takes place. There are no regrets for the maturing 
experience gained through “going steady” with 
others. No regrets, that is, unless one has indulged 
in heavy petting. One does not forget these ex- 
periences of petting, although they may be repressed 
into the subconscious. Memory can bring them back 
after marriage, and imagination can then construe 
them to seem like a present unfaithful episode. 
Guilt and regret remain. When these past experi- 
ences do not return to conscious awareness in the 
form of guilt and regret, they still may emerge in 
the form of inhibitions. The better standard is to 
not do anything you would regret should you marry 
someone else but want to retain this one as a friend. 


Petting does not stand alone; it is the natural 
prelude to the intimacies of marriage. The un- 
natural thing is that petting should not be followed 
by such intimacies. To allow petting but not its 
natural issue is to plunge into emotional conflict, 
frustration and dissatisfaction, and into a biological 
state that demands relief. Such tension may readily 
result in irritability, resentment and actual dislike 
of the partner to the petting. It may actually 
thwart an otherwise normal growth of genuine love 
through fostering the very opposite of what was 
expected of it. 

One must understand the difference between stim- 
ulation and satisfaction. Petting is not sexual satis- 
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faction; it is only stimulation. Failure to under- 
stand this leads to false expectation. The false 
expectation leads to frustration, or else to behavior 
which was never intended. An unintended pro- 
gression usually develops in moments when those 
involved are least able to evaluate it reasonably, 
or resist it emotionally. 

Holding hands is stimulation which has a toler- 
ance point, and then it demands kissing and em- 
bracing. In turn, kissing and embracing have their 
tolerance point, and then the demand is for caress- 
ing. The progression is to heavy petting, and then 
to the marital intimacies which complete the cycle 
from initial stimulation to ultimate satisfaction. 

Two practical considerations follow. The progres- 
sion in courtship must be guarded, knowing that it 
is virtually impossible to return to and maintain an 
earlier stage, and then only with multiplied frustra- 
tions. Second, petting does not build up tolerance 
against further desire, but only stimulates that de- 
sire and reduces tolerance against it. 

Petting, like all immediate satisfactions of the 
flesh, is subject to a moral law of diminishing re- 
turns. The more one gets, the more one wants. The 
more one gets, the less one enjoys what is gotten. 
Satiety becomes revulsion, and what has been gained 
becomes a burden. The spirit is sadly conscious 
of its bondage to the flesh. No value remains be- 
cause the only value sought was physical. Spiritual 
dignity and self-respect decline with the realization 
that the personal dignity of another was exploited 
for a selfish end. A personal dimension did not 
emerge, and gratification is seen as the very op- 
posite of love which is self-giving. So petting is not 
“making love;” it is either an aspect of the ex- 
pression of love within marriage, or else it is selfish 
exploitation. 

John MacMurray sums it up: “The integrity of 
persons is inviolable. You shall not use a person 
for your own ends, or indeed for any ends, in- 
dividual or social. To use another person is to 
violate his personality by making an object of him; 
and in violating the integrity of another you vio- 
late your own.” This is the price of petting which 
every young person must face in his or her own soul. 

Two different reactions illustrate the complica- 
tions of petting: A fellow acknowledges, “I got so 
intoxicated with the thrill of petting that I never 
met the girl of my ideals. I was too occupied chas- 
ing the wrong ones who just wanted to pet.” A 
girl inquires, “After being out with my boy friend, 
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for some reason I begin to cry. Sometimes I sob 
and sob before I quiet down. I can’t understand 
why. I’m not unhappy with him.” Crying was her 
method of releasing tension created by too much 
petting. 

Fellows will be faced with a habitual necessity 
for releasing that tension, adding to the guilt and 
defeat of their lives, and injuring self-esteem and 


‘self-control. Even thinking about this will become 


all-absorbing. A continual struggle against thought- 
stimulation, rendered vivid by habitual petting, will 
draw off energies and concentration needed for 
other worthwhile pursuits. 

Jesus said, “Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” Lusting begins with looking. 
Yet one can look when no visible object is before 
the eyes. One can look through the eyes of imagi- 
nation. So the effects of petting go far beyond the 
overt experience. 

There are other factors beside sexual drive that 
combine to incite petting. Consider four of these 
as they emerge with adolescence: 

(1) With new awareness of the differences be- 
tween the sexes, a desire arises for more intimate 
knowledge. Exploring the nature of the opposite 
sex actually becomes a means of understanding the 
uniqueness of one’s own sex. Petting is indulged 
as one of the more direct ways toward this knowl- 
edge. To this is added the adolescent awareness 
that one has the ability to attract a member of the 
opposite sex. It is a part of maturing to want to 
know the extent of this personal power. 

(2) Awareness of the ecstatic physical pleasure 
of contact with the other sex follows, and a new 
world of pleasurable sensation is suggested. Closely 
interwoven with physical pleasure is aesthetic pleas- 
ure. This is demonstrated by the close connection 
between erotic stimulation and music, dance 
rhythms, hero worship, etc. 

(Continued on page 31, column 1) 





BUT NOT YET 
But I, miserable young man, supremely miserable 
even at the very outset of my youth, had entreated 
chastity of Thee, and said, “Grant me chastity 
and continency—but not yet.” For I was afraid 
lest Thou shouldest hear me soon, and soon de- 
liver me from the disease of concupiscence, which 
I desired to have satisfied rather than exting- 
uished. 

AucusTINE, in Confessions, vi11.7 
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ENVIRONMENT 










By HULDA STUMPF 


isis puts His own with the people and in the 
place which will tend most to develop the spiritual 
graces. 

He puts one who is quick with one who is slow, 
and one who is quiet with one who is talkative; 
that the one who is quick may be patient with the 
one who is. slow, and the one who is quiet with 
the one who is talkative. 

He puts one who is orderly with one who is un- 
tidy, that both may learn lessons. Often our en- 
vironment is but an answer to our prayers. 

We pray for patience, and God sends those who 
tax us to the utmost, for “tribulation worketh pa- 
tience.” 

We pray for submission, and God sends suffer- 
ing; for we learn obedience by the things which 
we suffer (Hebrews 5:8). 

We pray for submission, and God gives oppor- 
tunities to sacrifice ourselves by thinking on the 
things of others (Philippians 2:4). 

We pray for victory, and the things of the world 
sweep down on us like a storm of temptation; for 
“this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” 

We pray for humility and strength, and some 
messenger of Satan torments us until we lie in the 
dust, crying to God for its removal (II Cor. 12:7). 
































We pray for union with Jesus, and God severs 
natural ties and lets our best friends misunderstand 
or become indifferent to us (John 15:2). 

We pray for more love, and God sends peculiar 
suffering, and puts us with apparently unlovely 
people, and lets them say things to rasp the nerves, 
cut the heart, sting the conscience. For love suf- 
fers long and is kind; love is not impolite; love 
is not provoked; love bears, believes, hopes, en- 
dures; love never fails. 

We ask to follow Jesus, and He separates us 
from home and kindred; for He Himself said, 
“Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 

We pray for the Lamb of Life, and are given 
a portion of lowly service, or we are injured and 
must seek no redress; for He was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter, yet He opened not His mouth 
(Isaiah 53:7). 

We pray for gentleness, and there comes a per- 
fect storm of temptation to yield to harshness and 
irritability. 

We pray for quietness, and everything within 
and around is confusion, that we may learn that 
when He giveth quietness, no one can make trouble 
(Job 34:29). END 


Reprinted by permission of Good News Publishers, Chicago. 
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Dear Anne, 


I COULDN’T wait until our next visit to talk, so I 
am writing to tell you some of the thoughts I’ve 
had about our bull session last week in the dorm. 

I’m so glad we got together for that chat, for 
some of the questions you raised really got me 
thinking — about things that are important. The 
answers | gave at the time didn’t satisfy you, I 
know (they didn’t satisfy me either), so I’ve been 
spending some time looking for the right answers. 

Your question about the purpose for man’s exist- 
ence especially set me thinking. You said that 
your life seemed to have no purpose, and that there- 
fore it hardly seemed worth living. I hadn’t thought 
of that angle before, and I’ll admit that at first I 
couldn’t formulate an adequate purpose for my 
own life either. 

Now I do realize that it is important to have 
a purpose and goal in life. Maybe our lives could 
be compared to a ship sailing on the ocean. If 
the ship has no destination it certainly won’t get 
anywhere, but will just wander aimlessly in circles. 
And it would seem to be more important for the 
ship to have one ultimate goal than to have a series 
of short-range, near-at-hand objectives. If a pilot 
keeps his eye on the goal that is a long way off, 
he'll get there more surely than if he looks at one 
goal close by the ship, then shifts to another — 
meanwhile darting about on the ocean. I guess 
that’s what happens when people go to extremes, 





What single 

dominant purpose 

is sufficient for 

all of life? 

Lorraine Tolman Biswanger, M. D. 


writes about her discovery. 


like that old hermit we met last summer. 

Since we are Christians, it is imperative that we 
shall find one long-range goal. In Christian circles 
there seems to be so much dissociated knowledge 
about what is right to do, and what is wrong, and 
it would no doubt be much better if all this could 
be brought together to one central point — our 
chief business in life. 

As I thought along these lines and wondered what 
my goal should be, I came to the conclusion that a 
Christian’s chief aim or goal in life should be to 
be whatever God originally planned for us when 
He created us. So I asked the question: Why were 
we created? And I didn’t just ask myself the ques- 
tion; I also asked a number of the Christian kids 
here and they gave me many different answers. 

Some answered that we were created to preach 
the gospel; others said that God created us to live a 
good moral life; still others said that we were 
created to get the most out of this world and be 
happy; and so on, as you can imagine. 

But the more I thought about it, the more it 
seemed to me that whatever God’s purpose was in 
creating us, He must have had it in mind when He 
made Adam. But then sin entered into the world, 
and He didn’t try to patch up that first creation, 
but instead He made a new creation in Jesus Christ 
(I Corinthians 5:17), and if we have become Chris- 
tians through the new birth, we are a part of that 
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new creation. 

So why were we re-created? Or what is the su- 
preme reason for which God saved us? 

At that point I decided there would be more light 
if I consulted the Bible, so I got out my concord- 
ance (they’re handy things to have around) and 
looked up the word created. Among the many ref- 
erences I found one that seems to give the answer 
quite clearly. It is Isaiah 43:7 which says: “Even 
everyone that is called by my name: for I have 
created him for”—for what do you suppose? “I 
have created him for my glory.” 

God says that He created us in order that we 
might glorify Him. And suddenly I saw the chief 
aim in life for a Christian—in my life. 

Of course I found other verses, especially the first 
chapter of Ephesians where St. Paul sets forth God’s 
whole plan for His new creation. At least three 
times in this particular chapter His purpose is 
mentioned. He repeats the purpose after citing the 
work of each Person in the Trinity. 

In verse 5, after speaking of God the Father, St. 
Paul says that He predestined us to the adoption of 
children by Jesus unto Himself; and why did He 
do this? “To the praise of the glory of His grace.” 

In verse 12 of that same first chapter of Ephe- 
sians, after stating that we have obtained an in- 
heritance in Christ, or God the Son, St. Paul says, 
“that we should be to the praise of His glory.” 

And again in the 14th verse, after the sealing 
work of the Holy Spirit is described, St. Paul adds, 
“unto the praise of His glory.” All three Persons 
of the Trinity are thus described as working in us 
to accomplish this one purpose: the glory of God. 

Another reason that seemed to me of great im- 
portance is that this was our Lord Jesus Christ’s own 
purpose when He was on earth. St. John’s Gospel 
tells us about that in 17:4, when Christ says that 
He had finished the work the Father gave Him to 
do. And what was that work? “I have glorified 
thee on earth.” 


Earlier in Jesus’ ministry there is abundant evi- 
dence that His daily work was carried on in such 
a way as to glorify the Father. For instance, the 
man whom He healed of palsy (Luke 5:25, 26) 
went away with one impression: “glorifying God.” 
And the people who were watching glorified God 
too. 

The Apostle Paul stated that it was his chief aim 
to have all men perfect (Colossians 1:28), and 
mature so that they should be conformed to Christ’s 
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image (Romans 8:29), and thus give glory to God. 
I think that is another secret as to how we may 
glorify God, by being conformed to Christ’s image, 
thus being more like Him who glorified God in 
every way. We must have fellowship with Him 
(II Corinthians 3:18). And we can do that by 
reading His word (I Samuel 3:21). So we see that 
Bible study helps us reach our main goal. It’s 
something like a ship’s compass (to return to our 
former analogy), not meant to be a goal in itself 
but a means to the goal. We study the Bible so 
that we may have fellowship with our Lord, so that 
we may become more like Him, so that we may 
glorify God. 

When we know God’s over-all purpose in crea- 
tion, the meaning of some of His other acts becomes 
clear. It was for God’s glory that He allowed sin 
to enter into the world, and gave man freedom to 
choose sin. In choosing God man glorifies the Cre- 
ator who made him a moral being—not an auto- 
maton. And so the choice glorifies the Creator. 
There would certainly not be as much glory in 
forced service and obedience. 

Certainly obedient service is one of the ways by 
which the Christian can glorify God. The kids who 
answered my question by saying that service should 
be the goal of the Christian’s life were of course 
choosing a means to the goal rather than the goal 
itself. But service is still part of the total picture. 

In John 15:8 I found that the type of service 
that glorifies God is fruitful service. I suppose that 
both types of fruit are meant: the fruit of the Spirit 
as exhibited in our lives (Galatians 5:22), and 
also the fruit of others brought to Christ. In a way 
the second seems to grow out of the first, just as 
in the physical world the purpose of fruit is repro- 
duction. God’s first commandment to Adam was 
to “be fruitful and multiply,” and when our lives 
bear fruit and others enter into His Kingdom, we 
are obeying that command in the new creation. 
And this glorifies God. 

Such an aim puts a new slant on my witnessing. 
If I have the glory of God in mind, I witness to 
people not just to see them saved, but because I 
am concerned that they’re not giving glory to God. 
And this affects my thinking about foreign missions 
too. I see this in Philippians 2:11, where St. Paul 
says, “That every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

I could go on to tell you other things I found 
out about glorifying God (although I’ve already 








written too long, and I’m expecting a call to the 
ward momentarily). Just one or two other illus- 
trations. The writer of Psalm 50:23 says that we 
can glorify God by being continually thankful to 
God for everything, even for chastening. God 
wouldn’t do anything to us that wasn’t for our 
good (II Corinthians 4:15). Psalm 50:15 and 
John 14:13 show that we can glorify God by call- 
ing upon Him in prayer. When we call, and He 
answers, His power is shown and He is glorified. 

I suggest that you look up the words glory and 
glorify in a concordance and find out all you can 
about this goal of the Christian life. And then per- 
haps you could keep a page of those things you 
find, adding to it as you study the Bible further. 

You have no idea how much it has meant to 
me to rediscover this truth. With such a wonder- 
ful purpose in life there is every reason for living. 
Decisions are easier to make, for now it’s a matter 
of choosing that alternative which will bring the 
greatest glory to God. And as I have realized that 
even the small things are important because they 
may bring glory to God, it has made a difference 
as to how I do the little things. 

I do hope that you'll find time to study this over 
for yourself and get the great help from it that I 
found. And I can hardly wait until I see you on 
our next visit to ask you how it worked out. 
Yours to see Him glorified, 

LoreETTA 





THE HURRICANE'S WARNING 

(Continued from page 9) 
people and bring them back to Himself. The As- 
syrians and Babylonians were such nations. And 
after He used them to accomplish His purposes, He 
punished them for their sins. 

We believe that our Sovereign God allowed the 
communist power to descend upon China to deal 
with its peoples: Christian and non-Christian alike. 
God is using communism in China to destroy the 
idolatrous system that for centuries had held that 
land in its grip. Confucianism, Taoism and Budd- 
hism are fading away. He has likewise used com- 
munism to right many inequalities that had existed 
as a result of human greed and oppression. And 
He is even today using that oppressive system to 
purge His Church and bring it closer to the center 
of His will. The most recent word indicates that 
only the State Church is to be allowed to operate 
in China. This is the liberal-controlled, compromis- 





ing church. “That obstinate element”® — as the 
Chinese liberals describe the evangelicals—is being 
forbidden the right to any form of corporate church 
life. 

Suffering, trial and upheaval then are becoming 
the common lot of God’s people. But in the midst of 
their pain they are giving Him the: devotion and 
service He has been looking for. And in their 
trials, while the chaff is being separated from the 
wheat, their faith is being established and the un- 
saved are being confronted with a vigorous witness 
to the Living God. 

And in all this the Christians are coming to view 
things in correct perspective. The communists con- 
tinually prate about the ultimate goal toward which 
history is moving: the goal pointed out by their 
dialectical, materialistic philosophy. But the Chris- 
tians are being weaned away from any thoughts 
that this world and this life represent the final phase 
of God’s dealings with man. They are looking as 
never before for the return of Christ and the con- 
summation of His judgments in the earth. Mean- 
while they pray and witness and suffer and glorify 
God. 

Our final lesson was God’s call to personal dis- 
cipleship. 

Communism produces its martyrs. Many of its 
followers know what it means to die to self. They 
shrink neither from pain nor discipline. Consider, 
for instance, their attitude toward money. Although 
the Christian in America who tithes may regard 
himself as having “attained” spiritually, the newest 
communist candidate for party membership who 
does not give at least 15 per cent is regarded as 
only playing with the Communist Cause. 

Communism in China is driving the Lord’s people 
to prove God’s power and faithfulness on their be- 
half, or be overwhelmed by the pressure of its brutal 
power. Nominal Christians have long since been 
scattered to the four winds. Only those in whom 
the Flame of God truly dwells are standing fast. 

This fact has sobering implications for us. What 
if the communist storm reaches our own shores? 
Toynbee feels that because of the very moral climate 
of the Western world, and the totalitarian efficiency 
of the communists, there is every possibility that 
the triumph of Marxism may be world-wide. Could 
we in America stand the test? Or would we waver 
and collapse? This is a heart-searching question, 
and it drives us closer to our Lord. Only He can 
make us the disciples we ought to be. 
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We do not know what lies ahead. It may be that 
the communist movement shall even climax in the 
emergence of that final anti-Christ foretold in the 
Word. But God will never lose. His purpose to 
evangelize the world shall be realized, even if con- 
summated by a suffering Church, and then His 
Son shall return to establish true social justice and 
righteousness in the earth. 

But now, while many doors still remain open to 
us, let us proceed with the vast task of world 
evangelization. Over one billion souls have still 
not heard the gospel. Whose fault is this? Not 
God’s. It is His people who have failed. You have 
failed. I have failed. May we, then, in the teeth of 
the storm, give missionary work highest priority in 
our thinking and service. We need the faith of 
Augustine. In the year 410 a.p., Alaric and his 
hordes sacked Rome. The stable social structure 
of almost 500 years’ duration was crumbling and 
passing away. The depressed Christians of that 
day came to Augustine and sought comfort. His 
reply was that monumental work, The City of God. 
In it he pointed them away from dying Rome, back, 
back to the Unchangeable God. And their hearts 
were strengthened. They became unafraid. END 


FOOTNOTES 

1 Time Magazine, April 18, 1955. 

2 For a brief though adequate description of the basic ele- 
ments of this world-wide social revolution, consult Encoun- 
ter With Revolution, by M. Richard Shaull, pp. 3-17. 

3A possible exception might be Bolivia with its 1952 law 
restricting individual holdings to 50 acres and demanding 
that only those who work the land shall be permitted to 
own it. 

4 Today’s Isms, by William Ebenstein, p. 41. 

5 Communism and the Social Revolution in India by Deva- 
nandan and Thomas, p. 7. 

6 Matthew 4:19. 

7 Christian Witness in Communist China, by Barrabas, p. 63. 

8 Christianity and Marx-Leninism, by Kiang Wen-Han. 





DATING 
(Continued from page 25) 

(3) Socially, there is the desire to be needed, 
as well as the sense of needing. This motivates 
attachment with a member of the other sex for 
inner reassurance of one’s lovableness and desira- 
bility. This accounts for the fact that petting some- 
times becomes a compensating prize for deficiencies 
in social life. Frustrated and unsuccessful in normal 
pursuits, a young person may choose lonely success 
in petting as an alternative. Petting becomes a way 
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of holding a date when other ways fail. 

(4) The emotions of tenderness and sympathy 
find expression in petting. Young people feel a 
mutual kinship through the knowledge of each 
other’s problems. Any closeness becomes expressive 
of that mutual sympathy. Petting becomes mutual 
solace. 

It is evident from the foregoing that a complex 
‘web of factors is responsible for inciting the be- 
havior pattern known as petting. It remains to 
consider the effects of petting, and the Christian 
implications. 

Sexual attitudes and expression can never be 
isolated, but must be considered in their effect upon 
the total personality. The degree to which a couple 
can cooperate with others in the tasks at hand with 
ease and confidence will be influenced by their 
inner attitudes and private conduct in the. realm of 
sex. 

Dr. Peter Bertocci of Boston University tells us 
that the young man or woman who becomes habit- 
uated to advanced forms of petting stimulation, 
and now realizes his predicament, no longer relishes 
the dates he might otherwise anticipate with great 
enjoyment. For he or she is aware that it will not 
be long after the date begins that the battle for 
composure and control ensues. What was supposed 


‘to be an evening of fun turns out to be an evening 


of tension and conflict. Sex life becomes a problem, 
and occasions for normal friendship with members 
of the opposite sex become psychological and moral 
battlefields in which the young person feels that 
he is a nuisance not only to himself but to others. 


Once a dating relationship has progressed to 
heavy petting, the two who might have enjoyed 
other areas of interest and activity together find it 
so easy to enjoy this immediate and intense pleasure 
that other satisfactions are neglected or stifled. The 
relation tends to depend for its success on the pet- 
ting that has now become a demand. The tone of 
the relationship deteriorates, for now the two are 
enjoying only their least common denominator, the 
body. Accordingly, the dating which was supposed 
to afford opportunity to know and share varied 
interests of others becomes an occasion only for 
the old routine, or at best these activities and in- 
terests become only preliminary to it. 

How much better to preserve love’s full force in- 
tact until the time when it can be a unique self- 
giving to the one object of devotion under God. 

(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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By DAVID L. DYE 





G 
Pow as to the things considered “worldly” by te 
some Christians, it is good to notice first that all u: 
of us who are in Christ have at least some knowl- to 
edge of the Christian life. One must be careful 01 
that his knowledge leads to understanding and a_ | cc 
building up of the body of Christ, as it will if it fo 
is expressed in love; if it is merely a knowledge 
of unapplied doctrinal facts, or if it is used as an pe 
excuse to avoid doing what we are taught by the i 
Spirit to be the proper thing, then this knowledge th 
is only serving to make one a religious stuffed shirt. pe 
God is able to know hearts, and honors true love th 
toward Himself. C 
True love is shown in open-heartedness and obe- th 
dience to His expressed will, including the com- th 
mand to love one another. However, we must be i 
careful not to confuse our own ideas of right and hn 
wrong with that of His will, as expressed in His ar 
Word. “a 
But what has this to do with worldliness? Just sei 
this, that all of us know that God is over all things ale 
in the world, as the Creator, and that the things 
He has created may be used for either good or evil. hi 
As created they were intended for good, and were 
declared to be “good.” However, when man, at the d 
devil’s instigation, perverts their use or makes false H, 
gods of them, this abuse is evil. This shows that 8; 
the created things are themselves amoral, and their = 
: in 
goodness or badness depends on their use or abuse. "ie 
When the True God, our Heavenly Father, is glori- ‘ 
fied and honored in them, they are good. These 
facts must be known to you. 
an 


Therefore these so called “worldly” things have 
of themselves no moral significance—they are noth- gle 
ing—and only when they come into relation to 
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God’s purposes do they acquire any moral charac- 
ter. You see it is perfectly possible that God would 
use some of these activities to His glory, if He chose 
to, because they are simply created things whose 
original purpose was to bring Him glory. And, of 
course, our capacity to enjoy them is created also 
for the same purpose. 

However, not all seem to realize this fact. Some 
people may do a thing with the feeling that it is 
wrong and contrary to God’s will for them, and 
they are hindered in their spiritual growth by the 
pangs of conscience. And necessarily so, because 
they cannot, in their present understanding, glorify 
God in their spirits or bodies as they do it. What 
they fail to recognize is this, that mere created 
things, even actions per se, do not gain us favor 
with God. That favor was granted in Christ’s com- 
ing to make for us the way to God through faith 
apart from works. If these things which we can do 
are morally neutral, then they by themselves can 
neither hinder us nor help us in our standing or 
state before God. 


But our attitude toward these things can help or 
hinder us in our spiritual state. 

If we feel that God is glorified in something we 
do, then to do it is to serve Him. If we do not feel 
He is honored by it, then not to do it is to serve 
Him. Conversely to do it would be to dishonor Him 
in one’s spirit. These statements are true regard- 
less of the attitudes taken by others toward the 
things you do. 

But now one further factor must be brought in, 
and it may well determine whether God is being 
glorified in what you do, and whether your knowl- 
edge is being expressed in love for others. Though 
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you know that in Christ you have perfect liberty of 
action, for His Spirit dwells in you—remembering 
that your liberty is freedom from sin, not license to 
sin — yet it may be that another person does not 
realize the extent of his freedom in grace. 

He may see you doing a thing which is perfectly 
all right for you, and in which you may feel able 
to glorify God. But he may be unable to distinguish 
your worthy motives, and may interpret your ac- 
tions in terms of his own limited understanding. 
He may be encouraged to do a thing with a wrong 
motive, and in his spirit as he does so (not realizing 
the character of his freedom), be dishonoring God. 
The outward action may be identical to yours, yet 
he being a less instructed Christian may be caused 
to sin in it, and his spiritual growth may be ham- 
pered. Because sin is deceitful and cancerous, this 
untaught brother, in his lack of discernment, may 
fall into Satan’s traps, simply because you were 
careless and unloving in using your knowledge. 

So it is your responsibility, you who know, not 
to sin against the One who gave you your freedom 
and knowledge, but rather to exercise self control 
in love for others, even if it sometimes means sac- 
rificing the things which you enjoy. END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

advantage. A firm stand for the right on certain 
issues may involve professional or financial loss, 
may even ruin our reputation. This is especially 
true where Christian justice runs counter to our 
sectional or national interests. But our Lord has 
said, “Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.” 

We are so concerned about what men might say 
about us. Which of us would risk our reputation by 
stopping to ask a Negro woman in a Southern town 
(or in our own town) for a drink of water, then 
lingering to talk with her about spiritual matters? 
But there was One who “made Himself of no repu- 
tation” (see John 4). 

Some of us are so concerned over the possibility 
that our children might suffer educationally if they 
should attend an unsegregated school. Yet the Father 
permitted His Son—and we say it reverently—to be 
educated in a most humble human environment. It 
is questionable whether Jesus spoke more than one 
language. But the Spirit of God was upon Him. 

To do good may lay us open to the charge of being 
“liberal” Christians—either those who have a hu- 
manistic philosophy, or those who believe in salva- 
tion “by works of righteousness which we have 
done.”” Yet St. Paul immediately adds (Ephesians 
2-10): ‘“‘We are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” 

J. Gresham Machen, outstanding theologian-author 
of the ’thirties, was fond of the hymn, “There is a 
Green Hill Far Away.” Dr. Machen would recite the 
line,““He died that we might be forgiven’’’—then 
add, “If it stops there it’s an immoral gospel. We 
must always go on to the next line, ‘He died to 
make us good.’”” 

Unfortunately, to do good sometimes separates 
us from Biblical Christians and places us in the 
embarrassing company of other groups with which 
we cannot agree on Biblical doctrine (especially the 
atoning death of our Lord Jesus Christ, His bodily 
resurrection, and eternal life by faith alone). 

For example, the Christian Century has been a 
theologically liberal weekly since its founding almost 
sixty years ago. We do not agree with their theology 
and never can. Yet the Century is outspoken on such 
matters as economic, educational and political equal- 
ity for the Negro; a Christian solution to the prob- 
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lems of our American Indians; and other areas of 
contemporary life where inequities are found. 

Another magazine to interpret Christianity today 
is being planned—a sort of “Christian” Christian 
Century. Without doubt we will be at one with the 
editors of that magazine from a theological stand- 
point. But it is probable that on the great injustices 
of our day—those areas where the truth hurts—we 
shall continue to find the hard, “love thy neighbor 
as thyself” Biblical viewpoint in the old Century 
rather than in this new periodical. (That this is no 
idle concern is shown by a signed statement by the 
new magazine’s leading planner in the Asheville, 
N.C., Citizen-Times of September 4, 1955—a state- 
ment objecting to desegregation and ‘unnatural 
association.’’) 

It may seem to some Christians that to do good 
—especially outside ‘‘the household of faith” —takes 
time and effort which should be spent preaching or 
defending the gospel. But our Lord’s example during 
the days of His flesh surely shows the divine bond 
which unites Christian works of love with the 
Christian message. 


—And need we suggest that the gospel comes with. 


the greatest power when it comes wrapped in Chris- 
tian love? 

That there is goodness and a desire for righteous- 
ness on the part of some non-Christians should not 
deter us from Christian acts of love and attitudes of 
justice. Our Lord looked upon the rich young man, 
who was in so many ways obeying the command- 
ments, and “loved him,” even though he turned 
away in unbelief. Such an example as Count Ettore’s 
*““Experiment in Land-Sharing” (this issue of His) 
should increase our resolve to be at least as good 
as the unbeliever. 

If we cannot find any “miserable realities” (to 
use Ostrogorski’s phrase), it is surely because we 
haven’t looked. 

Recently I heard of a Christian student in a large 
university who was concerned about this matter of 
Christian love. Crossing a downtown street, he saw 
an elderly woman who had no shoes. The student 
took her into a store and purchased a pair for her. 
Later he visited the old lady in her bare little room, 
taking her some food and clothing. 

“My brethren, show no partiality as you hold the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory... 
Has not God chosen those who are poor in the world 
to be rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which 
He has promised to those who love Him? But you 
have dishonored the poor man...” (James 2) END 
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HIS PLACEMENT 
Dear Sir: 

About two years ago we notified you of our need 
for a field treasurer in Tangier. You made this 
need known through His and the Lord wonderfully 
supplied. Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Harvey are serving 
in North Africa today as a result of reading this 
notice in your magazine. 
Philadelphia, Penna. R. G. WALTER 
North Africa Mission 
INDIGENOUS RABBITS 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your editorial [“Made in U.S.A.”] 
in the December His. I have been in Japan the last 
few years and have been very much interested in 
the problem to which you refer. I am reminded 
of a passage in one of Roland Allen’s books in 
which he contrasts the importing of tinned rabbit 
meat to Australia with the importing of a few live 
rabbits. 

Elmwood Park, Ill. 
TO A YOUNG COUPLE 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me two copies of the April, 1955 
His containing the article, “To a Young Couple,” 
by Dr. Walter Hearn. I find it very helpful in 
helping young couples with strained marital situa- 
tions due to prolonged illness. If this article has 
been produced in pamphlet form, please send these 
instead. It is indeed worthy of publication in this 
manner. 

New York, N. Y. NAME WITHHELD (M. D.) 

[Other requests have come for additional copies 
of this issue, as well as for the November, 1955 His 
which contained “The Wife God Uses,” by Yvonne 
‘K. Woods. By way of preliminary announcement, 
we are working on a His READER on Courtship and 
Marriage — a book which will contain the best 
articles on the subject published during the first 16 
years of His publication —Ed.] 

FAITH IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Dear Sir: 

Re the article “The New Position of Science” by 
Gilbert E. Doan in January His: 

To a person who has had no experience with 
Christ, the beliefs of a Christian appear unproven, 
as mere assumptions. So to a non-Christian, “faith” 


RoBERT Foster 
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has the connotation of being unproven. But for a 
Christian, his faith is not a matter of mere assump- 
tions or hypotheses, but of facts. The Christian 
ybeliefs, as expressed in the Nicene creed, for ex- 
ample, are facts. The “I believe” means “I apply 
to myself the facts,” not “I assume.” Perhaps this 
is a matter of the meaning of the word “believe.” 
As used in the Bible, the word implies “bring 
oneself into right relation to the fact that .. .” 
And see how clearly the will enters the matter of 
belief, according to this definition . . 

It is God who does the assuring and convincing. 
Consequently, though we know our beliefs to be 
true, we cannot demonstrate their truth to anyone. 
It is the God whom the facts describe who proves 
them. 

The word “faith” should therefore have a dif- 
ferent meaning for the Christian than the way it 
is commonly used . . . Scientists do not have faith 
in their assumptions. It is more correct to say that 
scientists assume things. . . 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 
Dear Sir: 

In the October, 1955 issue of His, there was a 
news item stating that Columbia Bible College had 
recently opened a separate Bible School for Negroes. 

The statement . . . was inaccurate. Columbia 
Bible College has not opened a separate Negro 
Bible School. For some ten or fifteen years Mrs. 
McQuilkin has been very active in reaching the 
Negroes with a vital Bible ministry. For the past 
several years she has conducted a summer camp 
for Negroes. This work has now developed to the 
stage where it has been possible to open a Negro 
Bible Institute during the winter months to strength- 
en the work which has been done during the sum- 
mers. One of the faculty members of Columbia 
Bible College, Mr. Charles Wenzel, has taken the 
leadership in this work at the request of Mrs. 
McQuilkin. While there is no official connection 
between this new school and Columbia Bible Col- 
lege it is understandable that the impression could 
have been given that it is an agency of C. B. C. 

Because of the inference of the statement ap- 
pearing in His, perhaps I should also explain that 


Tuomas W. Noonan 
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this work among the Negroes in and around Colum- 
bia was initiated long before any of the recent 
actions of the Supreme Court relative to segrega- 
tion in the schools. I can also assure you that the 
motive of all of us at Columbia Bible College is to 
do all that we can to reach the Negroes within the 
existing possibilities. I believe you will understand 
when I say that we have been reaching hundreds 
of them with the Gospel during these years when 
others have been primarily concerned about issues 
of race relations . . 
Columbia, S. C. G. ALLEN FLEECE, President 
Columbia Bible College 
[The Editor regrets that the statement was incorrect. 
He also regrets that the second part of the same 
“Trend of Thought” item was correct: “So far no 
interdenominational Christian college in Southern 
U. S. has followed the lead of some state and de- 
nominational schools in planning to admit Negroes.” 
—Ed.]} 
HIS ABROAD 
Dear Sir: 

I can’t posibly tell you how much His means to 
me. While in the States I enjoyed reading it and 
always was able to profit from it. But now that 
I’m on the foreign field the blessings and lessons 
from the Lord that are in it are ten-fold. 

Toyko, Japan ALICE FOREMAN 
Dear Sir: 

We must tell you how very much we like the 
format of His. The art work, paper and printing 
are so fine and we’re proud of it as a Christian 
magazine. Don’t ever lower your standards . . . It’s 
wonderful to see a Christian magazine that isn’t 
cheap looking. 


Plain City, O. Mr. and Mrs. Davin Reppinc 





DATING 

(Continued from page 31) 
Then when problems come in marriage, and life 
must be faced with courage, it will be found easier 
for two who have discovered the fullness of life and 
love together. 

It is particularly true of a girl that her choicest 
gifts are her kisses and caresses. To give them 
promiscuously is to make them common and worth- 
less. Rather than increasing her desirability, it 
makes a girl lose both her self-respect and her 
desirability. This, plus the fact that girls have 
natural inhibitions which fellows do not have, 
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make it mandatory that girls set the standard of 
familiarity. 

Petting makes common and vulgar what God 
intends shall be noble and pure. The greatest value 
of kisses and caresses is that they are unique and 
precious gifts reserved for the beloved alone. 

Petting is playing at love in such a way as to 
make the more genuine expressions of love seem 
dull and stereotyped, unreal and unsatisfying. The 
finer sensitivities of true love are dulled. Many a 
young person has failed to recognize true love in a 
properly restrained lover, because petting had 
prompted the false expectation that true love is 
always aggressive and free in initiating familiarities. 

Unquestionably, one reason why some have not 
gotten all they should out of married life is that 
they have not wholly given themselves in love to 
one other alone. Some of the very inhibitions which 
developed with habitual petting are carried over 
into marriage, bringing undue emotional disturb- 
ances and maladjustments. 

One of the greatest self-deceits is to think one 
is strong enough to be careless and not be harmed. 
But beyond even self-consideration, the one who 
indulges in petting must answer not only for the 
stimulation of lust in one’s own life, but the un- 
known degree of lust, self-contempt, and spiritual 
defeat brought about in the partner to that petting. 

The body of the Christian is a sacred trust. Paul 
said, “the body is not meant for immorality, but 
for the Lord” (I Cor. 6:13). Again, he said that 
a Christian must “possess himself of his own vessel 
in sanctification and honor, not in the passion of 
lust” (I Thess. 4:4). And to this is added, “Ab- 
stain from fleshly lusts which war against the soul” 


(II Pet. 2:11). 


In a practical word, caresses are proper to a 
limited extent between a fellow and a girl who are 
pledged to each other in solemn engagement. This 
engagement must have met the tests suggested at 
the beginning of this article. Even then all sanc- 
tions and restrictions should be prayerfully agreed 
upon by both in the light of their future together, 
and as subject to the Lord in all things. 

The disciplined man and woman who preserve 
love’s full force intact will know in God’s good time 
a love that is overwhelmingly beautiful, well- 
adjusted, full and free, and with a depth of pas- 
sionate satisfaction beyond his or her brightest 
dreams. This is God’s sure reward for the pure! 

END 
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acteristics—our family tree. (3) What do we learn about Jabez (4:9, 10)? 
What can I learn from him? Cp. II Cor. 2:14. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
I CHRONICLES 4:24-6:81 (1) What do we learn about God from such pas- 
sages as 5:26 and 6:15? What significance has this for our day and age? 


(2) What effect of sin is noted in the life of Reuben and of his descendants 


(5:1, 2)? Cp. Romans 14:7. (3) What was the outcome of trusting God 
in 5:19-22? (This was an important victory and valuable territory was 
acquired.) What spiritual principle can I derive from this, and how does 


it apply to my life? Cp. Eph. 3:20. (4) What basic problem in man do 


these verses illustrate (4:39-43) ? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 

I CHRONICLES 7, 8, 9 (1) Chapter 8 repeats in detail the genealogy men- 
tioned in 7:6-12. In 9:1 what reason is given for the misfortunes of Israel? 
Who returned first to Jerusalem, and what is the significance of this? (2) 
How are the priests described in 9:13? Cp. I Peter 2:9; Rev. 1:6. How 
do I measure up to this description? (3) How are the soldiers described 
in 7:11? Cp. II Timothy 2:3, 4. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 4 

I CHRONICLES 10 (1) Link vv. 13, 14 with vv. 1-7. What was the outcome 
(2) What was lacking in 
(3) Sin, 


in the form of disobedience and pride, prevented Saul from inquiring of 


of Saul’s unfaithfulness personally? nationally? 
Saul’s leadership (v. 14)? What warning is there here for me? 
the Lord and obtaining His guidance. Are these things hindering’ me? 
Cp. Psalm 66:18; Proverbs 29:23. 


MONDAY, MARCH 5 

I CHRONICLES 11 (1) What characteristics of David are shown in this pas- 
sage? What reason is given for his greatness (v. 9)? (2) What char- 
Which of these charac- 


teristics should I emulate serving the King of kings in His battle against 


acteristics of David’s chiefs are mentioned here? 


evil? (3) Note the events to which a chance remark led in vv. 17-19. Am 


I as anxious to carry out my Lord’s desires? Cp. I John 2:3. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6 
I CHRONICLES 12 (1) Throughout the chapter note the abilities of the men 
who were on David’s side. What does this suggest about preparation for 


serving our Lord? (2) Note the characteristics of the men of Issachar 
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(v. 21)? Cp. also v. 36. (3) From vv. 24, 26, 37, 38 define repentance. 
(4) What relationships of daily living does this prayer encompass? How 
are my relationships with my neighbors, with foreigners in our midst? Do 
I pray about them regularly? (5) What is given here as the cause for 


worship (7:2, 3)? Is this my experience daily as I commune with Him? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24 

Il CHRONICLES 7:4-22 (1) V. 12. What confidence do I have that God will 
hear and answer my prayers too? Cp. John 14:13, 14. (2) What impres- 
sion of God do wv. 12-22 give me? What evidence is there that He is a 
(3) What steps does God 
expect of me when I seek forgiveness (v. 14)? Cp. I John 1:9. (4) Take 


God of judgment as well as a God of mercy? 


some time this morning to recount the goodnesses of the Lord in your life. 


Thank Him for them. Cp. v. 10. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25 

II CHRONICLES 8 (1) What does v. 6 suggest about the size of Solomon’s 
(2) In the light of I Chronicles 28:6, 7 why all the activity of 
vv. 3-5? Does this show lack of faith on Solomon’s part? Applying this to 


retinue? 


the Christian’s battle against evil, cp. II Thessalonians 3:3 with Ephesians 
6:11. How much does God do for us, and how much does He expect us to 
do for ourselves? Someone has said that we ought to pray as if everything 


depended upon God, and to work as if everything depended on us. 


MONDAY, MARCH 26 

Il CHRONICLES 9:1-12 (1) Sheba was a tribe of people situated in what is 
now Northern Arabia. What sort of person was the Queen of Sheba? (2) 
To what aspects of court life did she give her attention (vv. 3, 4)? Does 
the way I conduct my daily affairs and the way I worship show that I 
belong to the Lord? (3) To what conclusion did she come about Solomon? 
About his God? Am I this sort of positive witness for God to those with 


whom I come in contact? Cp. Hebrews 12:1 and Colossians 3:17. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27 
II CHRONICLES 9:13-31 (1) With this passage in mind look up Matthew 
(2) Vv. 


17-19. What do you suppose was Solomon’s purpose in having such a 


6:28-33. Which set of values is mine—Solomon’s or our Lord’s? 


throne? How am I using the material things God has given me? (3) Note 
(v. 23) how Solomon used God's gift. Cp. I Timothy 4:14. Am I using to 
the fullest extent the abilities that God has given me? Cp. Matthew 25:15. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 12 


I CHRONICLES 19 (1) Here David did a kind and courteous act in good 


faith (v. 2). How was it received? Who instigated the ensuing battle, and 


why (vv. 6, 7)? V. 8 would indicate that David had not thought of retalia- 
tion. When my motives and actions are misunderstood, do I carry out the 
instructions of I Peter 3:9? (2) Note David’s consideration of his men in 
(3) What strategy did 


Joab use in this battle (vv. 10-12)? How does this principle of co-opera- 


v. 5. Am I considerate of other people’s feelings? 


tion and mutual aid apply to my life as a Christian? Cp. Galatians 6:2. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13 


I CHRONICLES 20:1-21:13 (1) What would David’s purpose be in numbering 
the Israelites and why was it wrong in God’s sight? (2) How did Joab 
shows his faithfulness and concern for David (Ch. 21:3, 6)? Cp. Gala- 
tians 6:1. Am I showing such concern for fellow Christians? It should be 
noted that 21:7 is in anticipation of v. 14 and was not prior to David’s con- 
fession. (3) What does this passage teach me about sin? Cp. Galatians 6:7 
with I John 1:9. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14 


I CHRONICLES 21:14-22:1 (1) How are God’s justice and mercy demonstrated 
in this section? (2) Cp. David’s reaction to the vision of the angel with 
Ornan’s. How do you account for the difference? (3) Ornan was not an 
Israelite, so wouldn’t likely be concerned about worship of the God of 
Israel. Why then did he want to give his property to David? (4) What 
reason did David give for refusing Ornan’s offer? Does my worship of God 


cost me anything? Cp. I Peter 2:5 and Psalm 51:17. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15 


I CHRONICLES 22:2-23:32 (1) What was David’s prayer for his son? Do I 
need to make such a prayer for myself today? Cp. James 1:15. (2) Even 
though it was not David’s job to build the temple what did he do about 
the project? How can I follow his example in this? Cp. I Corinthians 
12:25, 26. (3) Note the order of the verbs in vy. 19, set, seek, arise, build. 
(4) Ch. 23:24-32 deals 
with the transition from small sanctuaries all over the country where the 


What spiritual principle is shown in this order? 


Levites had served to one central temple in Jerusalem. What were their 


duties and which of these are my duties as a worshiper of the most High 
God? Cp. I Peter 2:5. 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 16 


I CHRONICLES 24, 25 (1) Chs. 23 to 27 deal with the organization of the 
administration of the kingdom. Note how carefully each detail was con- 
sidered and provided for. What application does this have to the Christian 
group to which I belong? Cp. I Corinthians 14:40. (2) The Levites were 
divided into twenty-four groups which took turns in temple service through- 
out the year. This meant a term of service of two weeks per year, plus extra 
(3) Ch. 25 deals with the choirs and orchestras. 


V. 1 indicates special attention from the king and chiefs for the musicians. 


service at feast times. 


Music was provided for as carefully as anything else. Is there something 
for my group to learn here? With wv. 3, 7 cp. Psalm 47:7; I Corinthians 
14:15. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17 


1 CHRONICLES 26, 27 (1) Ch. 26 deals with the doorkeepers or porters and 
various officers who collected tithes and revenues, and with judges who 
(2) Note what is said of the door- 
keepers in v. 8. Am I becoming increasingly better qualified for His service? 
Cp. II Timothy 2:15. (3) In Ch. 27:1-24 list civil and military leaders 
and their jobs in the community. Vv. 25-34 list King David's personal 


gave decisions in matters of the law. 


counsellors and overseers. God gave David a very responsible position to 
fill. He also provided the necessary help. Am I trusting Him to do this 


for me? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 18 


I CHRONICLES 28 (1) Vv. 2, 3. If I have any cherished plan for my life 
am I, like David, willing to accept God’s direction? (2) What are the 
conditions of God’s promise in v. 7? Is there any disobedience hindering 


(3) Note the order of v. 9— 
know, then serve. What attitudes does David mention as those that ought 


His blessing in my life? Cp. Isaiah 59:2. 


to accompany service (v. 9)? Cp. Ephesians 6:6. What motivates my serv- 
ice for God? (4) After the detailed plan was given (vv. 11-19) Solomon 
probably needed the encouragement of v. 20! For similar encouragement 
for this day cp. Philippians 1:6 and I Thessalonians 5:24. 


MONDAY, MARCH 19 


1 CHRONICLES 29 (1) What was to accompany the free-will offerings of the 
people (v. 5)? See RSV. Cp. II Corinthians 8:4, 5. What was the result 
(v. 9)? Is this the way I give of my substance? Cp. v. 17. (2) Enumerate 
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He died 
to make us good 


BD idscnines” was once the world’s characteriza- 
tion of Christians. 

The Christian pulpit was once the great sounding 
board of moral issues. 

Christian writers and journals were once the 
leading proponents of social righteousness, the un- 
yielding opponents of injustice. 

Not so today. 

Contemporary Christianity could hardly be de- 
scribed by Ostrogorski (Europe’s 18th century po- 
litical writer) in those words about John Wesley 
and his followers: “They appeal always and every- 
where from the miserable reality to the human 
conscience. They make one see the man in the 
criminal, the brother in the Negro.” 

There was a time when the poor and oppressed 
looked to Christianity as their hope, Christians as 
their friends. But that was before Christians forgot 
that Christ came to preach the gospel to the poor, 
liberty to the bruised, deliverance to the captives. 

Today, and we might as well face it, the poor and 
oppressed of the earth look to communism rather 
than to Christianity as their hope. (Read Arthur F. 
Glasser’s article in this issue of His. Read it and 
ponder the implications.) 

Of course, there are some problems connected 
with doing good. 

To do good will probably not be to our personal 


(Continued on page 34, column 1) 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


e iIvcF chapters at Union, Russel Sage, R.P.I., 
Albany State, Vassar, and Skidmore planned a ski 
retreat in eastern New York for the first week end 
in February. The purpose was to enjoy winter out- 
door activities with non-Christian friends and at the 
same time introduce them to the claims of Christ 
through informal discussions. 


e Kansas U. IVCF hopes to make its entire program 
more Christ-centered than in the past. To this end, they 
plan to do a better job of inviting non-Christian friends 
to their monthly evangelistic meeting: through personal 
contact, attractive posters, and articles in the campus 
paper. Yet they feel that the key to the whole situation 
is united prayer that they may be helped to make the 
Lord Jesus known to fellow students. 


@ Wayne University sponsored a Campus Con- 
ference on Religion a couple of months ago, repre- 
senting the Protestant, Jewish, and Roman Catholic 
faiths. Wayne Christian Fellowship (Detroit) was 
able to secure Dr. Bernard Ramm of Baylor Uni- 
versity (Texas) as one of the four main lecturers. 
Dr. Ramm’s scholarly contribution was much ap- 
preciated, according to Chapter Advisor William L. 
Hoover. 


@ Representatives from Duke, North Carolina State, 
Woman's College, and U. of North Carolina (three from 
each school) met recently to form the North Carolina 
Council, a state-wide student committee. Purpose of the 
council is threefold: to foster more student initiative in 
week-end conferences, to encourage more inter-school 
prayer, and to seek ways of extending a witness to other 
North Carolina campuses. A particular matter of concern 
on the part of the students are the many Negro colleges 
of the state, in which there is no witness for Christ. 


e In preparation for a campus-wide evangelistic 
mission at Buffalo State, students held a one-day re- 
treat on January 30. C. Stacey Woods was to be the 
speaker at the mission, scheduled to begin February 


13 and culminate in a Buffalo Area week-end con- 
ference (17-19) at College Camp. 

e Alumni of IVCF in the Detroit area are holding 
Bible studies with international students from Wayne U, 
Eighteen I-students have been attending regularly. 


e The University of Idaho ivcF prepared a 
Thanksgiving dinner for 32 foreign students (half 
the total number on campus). As part of the pro- 
gram, students of each country sang a national song. 
Favorable mention of the event was made by both 
campus and Moscow (Idaho) dailies. 

e At Washington D.C., 40 students from 15 countries 
spent the Thanksgiving week end in sightseeing and tak- 
ing part in informal discussions on the meaning of Chris- 
tianity. In telling what Jesus Christ meant to them, 
students from India and Pakistan pointed out that Jesus 
was an Oriental rather than an Occidental. 


e The Indiana U. chapter and student friends 
from overseas were entertained at a Christmas party 
in the home of friends. The Christmas story was 
read and the true meaning of Christmas to those 
who love the Lord was explained. 

e In Memphis, a weekly prayer meeting has been 
initiated by a young minister who is concerned about 
IVCF at Memphis State College and the Young Life or- 
ganization. Students and townspeople meet together to 
pray specifically for both groups. 


His PLACEMENT 

Teachers for Fall, 1956 are needed by a Christian 
liberal arts college in the South. Openings are in 
biological science, chemistry, mathematics, French, 
secondary education. Write to His, Box M-156, 
1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, giving qual. and exper. 

Evangelical, interdenominational Christian board- 
ing school in Central Ontario, invites inquiries of 
teachers for grades 1 through 13. Write His, Box 
M-256. 





